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Complete report on a proved, step by 
step plan for handling contract can- 
cellations. Manufacturer describes pro- 


cedures to speed settlements with 
government and all subcontractors 
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Sealed in this box and deposited in the 
vaults of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is a special device that helped win a great 
battle. It 1s being preserved for its his- 
torical significance. 


Sucx things do not just happen. New in- 
struments of war may appear suddenly on 
the battle-fronts. But behind them are long 
years of patient preparation. 


Our scientists were organized to have this de- 
vice ready for battle—just as our fighting forces 
were organized to be ready for that battle. 


IT HELPED WIN A GREAT BATTLE 


Developing secret military devices is a big 
job but big forces are busy on it, day and night. 


Concentrating on this job are more than 7000 
people in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Its scientists and engineers and their skilled 
associates form a highly organized team, ex- 
perienced in working things out. 


Today’s work for war had its beginning many 
years ago when these laboratories were 
founded as part of the Bell System’s service 
to the public. 
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Writers for this magazine have been un- work,” digging up the facts about post- 
usually busy the past two months. And war plans and action of seven important 
from their labors we have several better- companies. This is not the usual report 
than-average stories in the works for that such and such a company has ap- 
May. One tells about a business that pointed a committee, but it tells what 
opened up the week in 1933 when all the these companies have already done to 
banks were closed—and now is the big- insure big sales when the bombs stop 
gest in its line in the world. Many a falling. The report includes real facts 
sound idea is gleanable from this report. about action already under way, and 
Then there is another that represents a things which have been done—not just 
vast amount of what writers call “leg talked about or discussed. 
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WITH 
FIGURE DIALS 
FOR ALL 3 FACTORS 


(One of many Marchant "'Firsts’’) 


Deliveries according 
to WPB schedule 


The Art of Calculating 
a3 advanced by Narchant 





Figure dials for all 3 factors of 
multiplication were first intro- 
duced to American calculators 
by Marchant over 20 years ago. 


Today, those who know calcu- 
lators best regard this exclusive 
Marchant feature as essential to 
complete calculatorsatisfaction. 











ALL 3 FAcTors stand in full review 
upon completion of every Marchant 
multiplication . .. showing at a glance 
a complete dial proof of correctness, 
with each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal. 

This eliminates the usual inefficient eye- 
straining and time-consuming zig-zag 
hunt through 90 keys to check a factor. 
Figure Dials for a// 3 fadors is one 
of 20 Points of Superiority by which 
Marchant brings speed, accuracy, and 
good nature to all calculator work. 


MARCHANT 
SULENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Duplicating Equipment 

q 
To the Editor: 

We are writing to ask if you can sup- 
ply us with a list of companies which 
manufacture or distribute duplicating 
machines. 

We are trying to locate a machine 
which will positively duplicate single 
sheets or pages of books at actual size. 
If you can be of any help to us we shall 
greatly appreciate it—Jane BEHLEN, 
Intelligence Service Division, Harshaw 
Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss BeHLeN: We believe that the 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany, 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois, 
manufactures just the type of duplicat- 
ing machine you have in mind. In order 
to save time, we are taking the liberty 
of asking them to send you full informa- 
tion on their equipment. 


Selling from a Truck 


To the Editor: 


A year or more ago you carried a 
special article covering the operations 
of a wholesale candy and tobacco con- 
cern. I believe this business was operated 
some place in the State of Texas. The 
article dealt with the cooperative system 
between management and salesmen. The 
men sold and delivered merchandise 
from a light truck and shared in the 
profits of management. 

I am very interested in obtaining a 
reprint or a copy of the original maga- 
zine in which this article appears.—I.£on 
Daurem, sales manager, Jobbing Divi- 


COLMA 





sion, Automotive Parts Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Dautem: We believe the article 
A Million Dollar Business on “Nuisance’ 
Lines is the one referred to, although it 
deals with a wholesale grocery business, 
rather than a wholesale candy and to 
bacco concern. 


Retail Hardware Business 


To the Editor: 


I am desirous of obtaining some in 
formation on a small retail hardware 
business and would like to have any in 
formation or advice that you might hav 
where this could be obtained.—R. 1] 
Cox, office manager and assistant sec 
retary, The Ohio Public Service Co 
Warren, Ohio. 


Mr. Cox: We suggest that you com 
municate with the National Retail Hard 
ware Association, 333 N. Pennsylvani 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana, as we believ« 
this association will be able to give yor 
just the information you want. 


Postwar Store Fronts 


To the Editor: 


Within the last few months a shor 
note appeared in one of your issues 01 
American Business in which referenc: 
was made to the Kawneer Company, 
who are apparently store front builder 
and are making: plans for rebuilding 
miles of retail streets right after the war 

We are sorry that we cannot give yo 
the date of the publication, but if at al 
possible, we would appreciate very muc! 
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if you would send us the address of the 
Kawneer Company.—D. W. Harcun, 
sales promotion manager, Mid-West Pa- 
per Sales Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mr. Hatcu: The address of the 
Kawneer Company, which was mentioned 
in our August 1943 issue as planning to 
bring out some striking improvements in 
store front designs after the war, is 
Front Street, Niles, Michigan. 


Stenotype Machine 


To the Editor: 


I would like very much to secure in- 
formation regarding the Stenotype ma- 
chine, where one may avail himself of 
training in the use of this machine, cost 
of the machine, training course, etc. 

Will you be kind enough to inform me 
where such information is available?— 
IrENE G. SuHane, secretary to general 
manager, Overland Greyhound Lines, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mrs. SHane: We have called the 
Stenotype Company, 4101 S. Michigan 
\ve., Chicago, and asked them to send 
you full information on their machine, 
which we are told is now available. You 
should receive this information within 
. few days. 

As you may know, a number of busi- 
ness schools teach Stenotyping, and we 
suggest that you get in touch with one 
of the local business schools. If you can 
find none in Omaha which teaches 
Stenotyping, perhaps you will want to 
contact the one in Chicago. 

Many companies report that they find 
Stenotype operators extremely efficient. 


13-Period Fiscal Calendar 


l'o the Editor: 


Please let me have any information 
you might have as to how various con- 
cerns using the 13-period calendar break 
down the year. There are three questions 
that particularly interest us: 


1. Do most firms start the first period 
each year on the same day of the week 
or on the same day of the month, say 
January 1? 

2. Are the leftover days always added 
to the 13th period? 

3. In Leap Year, is the extra day 
added to the period in which the 29th of 
February falls or is it left over until 
the end of the year? 

Any information you can give us will 
he appreciated.—S. M. Cuamaers, adver- 
lising manager, St. Louis “Post- 
Dispatch,” St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Cuampers: In our January issue 
we carried an item on the fiscal calendar 
for 1944 (a Leap Year) distributed by 
the George S. May Company. We hap- 
pen to have a copy of this calendar in 
our file and are glad to send it to you 
herewith. As you will note, it divides 
the year into thirteen periods of twenty- 
eight days each, omitting January 1 and 
December 31 which fell on Saturday and 
Sunday, respectively. Each period begins 
on the same day of the week. 
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offices and avoid confusion by 
giving your mailroom personnel these 
new Postal Rates, effective March 26. 
@ FIRST CLASS LOCAL MAIL—Old rate 
of 2c per ounce increased to 3c. 
AiR MAIL—Old rate of 6c per ounce 
increased to 8c. (Rate to and from 
overseas members of the Armed 
Forces is unchanged.) 
PARCEL POST AND OTHER FOURTH 
CLASS MAIL—Old rates increased 
3%, or le, whichever is greater. 
MONEY ORDERS, C.O.D., REGISTERED 
and INSURED MAIL—I'ces increased. 


C- time for overburdened post 


Attend the Annual Conference of the National Office 


Management Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N.Y 


Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Postal Scale 


COMPLETE RATE CHART AVAILABLE 
A detailed schedule of new rates, 
suitable for your mailroom wall, is 
available without charge—phone our 
nearest oflice or write us direct. 

It is important that your mailroom 
gets this new information—also that 
your postal and parcel post scales 
have corrected charts—for the mail- 
room is “the heart of every office” 
upon which all departments depend. 

Plan now for an up-to-date, post- 
war mailroom with modern, mail- 
handling equipment—a CoMMERCIAL 
ContROLs specialist will help you. 








COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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| ot Husiness 


S WE turn the corner of the 
first quarter of the third 
vear of war, business con- 
tinues full speed ahead 
with the throttle wide 
open. Here and there we 
find unemployment, — but 
not much. Some lines of 
business, notably building, 
are off but most manufac- 
turers are in a_ sellers’ 
market. Retail sales are 
down in volume, but dollar 
figures hold at record lev- 
els. We have just paid the 
biggest tax bill in all his- 
tory. Yet down here in 

Florida, where this is being written, money is flowing 
like water and railroad tickets have become legal 
tender. Executives who have had their noses to the 
war grind for three years are working equally hard 
at having fun, now that production is catching its 
breath; and the man on the street who can’t get gas 
or transportation is looking forward to’ the day, 
which he hopes will come this fall, when he can cash 
his war bonds and go on the biggest spending spree 
the world has ever known. Meanwhile thoughtful men 
ask: “Will the government be able to control wide- 
open spending after the war? Or will the country go 
on a postwar joy ride which must end in the in- 
evitable postwar crash?” No one knows. One of the 
insurance companies put the question to a list of 
leading economists and they couldn’t agree. Most 
business men are doubtful, very doubtful. But more 
and more they incline to the belief, so often em- 
phasized here, that the only real brake on postwar 


inflation will be all-out production of things on which 


the people can spend their money. The sooner that 


production begins, the less postwar inflation there 


will be. 


The Southern Vote 


Here in the South sentiment against the New Dea! 
is far stronger than in the North. It is well expressed 
by the southern business man who told a friend from 
the North, “If you northern Democrats don’t sto) 
voting for Roosevelt you will wreck the country.” 
The southern states attach great importance to their 
Congressional Committee chairmanships and_ tly 
balance of political power they hold, and howeve: 
much they dislike the Roosevelts, when the vote is 
counted south of the Mason and Dixon line it will 
be safely Democratic. Nor can you blame Southerners 
for voting that way. Rightly or wrongly the South: 
feels the election of a Republican president and Con 
gress would be disastrous to its industrial develop 
ment, for it is convinced that the Republican part; 
is dominated by northern industrialists who would 
demand as a price of victory the passage of legisla 
tion to “equalize” wages between the North and tli 
South. Then too the southern cotton grower is con 
cerned over his postwar markets. He fears a Ri 
publican administration would sacrifice him on tl 
altar of political expediency, whereas he knows that 
the present line-up in Congress is sympathetic to his 
problems. He will vote to keep men in Congress whom 
he considers “safe” and take his chances with being 
able to handle labor, as he has handled the Negro, 
according to the needs of the situation. So business 
men who believe the South is going to do a right 
about face this November are just kidding themselves 


Florida Fish Story 


They tell of a traveler who came upon an old col 
ored mammy fishing in a ditch not far from her cabin 
By way of being friendly, the traveler asked: 

“What you all a doin’, Jemima?” 

“T’se a fishin’.” 

“Catched anything?” 

“No.” 


“Did yah ever catch anything in that there hole?” 
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“No.” 

“Then why is you afishin’ it?” 

**Cause it’s so handy.” 

There are a lot of business men who keep on doing 
things for the very same reason—it is so handy to 
do them the wrong way. Take mailing lists, for exam- 
ple. In the last few years most mailing lists have be- 
come cluttered up with dead names. Companies have 
gone out of business, merged, or suspended for the 
duration. Executives have been transferred to other 
lepartments, gone into service, or taken war jobs. 
People have shifted from one city to another as war 
dictates required. The postoffice reports the number 
»f undeliverable letters has reached an all-time high. 
Yet how many of us are doing anything about it? It 
is so easy to blame the war; so “handy” to keep on 
vorking lists which we know perfectly well are from 
30 to 50 per cent non-productive. The waste of man- 
power, paper, and postage in the case of your lists 
nay not be great. But when you multiply your lists 
vy the millions in use, the figures make you dizzy. 


Plugs for Spike Holes 


It is always a source of interest to me to Jearn 
iow some men take a very simple idea and build it 
nto a business. Down here I met a chap from Mem- 
phis who has made a small fortune manufacturing 
little wooden pegs which the railroads use to plug 
the holes left in ties when spikes are pulled. Some 
vears ago he discovered that thousands of railroad 
ties were being discarded because the holes left by 
the spikes rotted out quickly, after they were turned. 
It struck him that a wooden peg, treated with 
creosote, could be driven tightly into these holes and 
the tie made as good as new. Not only would the tic 
be protected against termites and rot, but spikes 
could be driven into the same holes and the tie used 
over and over again. So he bought a tract of timber, 
developed special machinery, and within a few years 
had what amounted to almost a monopoly on making 
tie pegs in sticks, so they could be driven in and 
broken off as required. Today this man has several 
plants engaged in making these wooden pegs. He 
gives employment to some 200 people. To be sure, 
competition has sprung up, but he has thus far been 
able to maintain his position and undersell the new- 
comers by constantly improving his manufacturing 
methods and doing a superlative sales job. 


Record Juggling 


We also had at our hotel an official of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. He was telling me about 


some of the trouble Bethlehem was having with the 
falsification of time records at the Sparrows Point 
plant. Seventeen men were arrested. That they will 
vet their just desserts we have no doubt, but it is 
hard to excuse Bethlehem management for tolerat- 
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ing a time system which made such juggling pos- 
sible. It goes back to the employer’s responsibility to 
protect employees against temptation. If we were to 
read, for example, that some shopgirl employed by 
a well-known store was caught pilfering the cash 
drawer, our first reaction would be: “Why doesn’t 
the store use cash registers? Why does it keep 
money in drawers and place temptation in the way 
of girls who might not have the strength of character 
to resist ‘borrowing’ a few dollars now and then?” 
And the same thing applies to all protective systems 
used by a business. It is not just a case of protecting 
the company against theft; the system should be 
good enough to protect the employees against tempta- 
tion. A .company whose system is so loose, and so 
carelessly administered, that it makes stealing easy, 
has only itself to blame if an employee goes wrong. 
It matters little what is stolen. The principle is the 
same. Bethlehem’s experience should be a lesson to 
all employers, and a timely warning to check and 


double check our cash and time systems. 


Colt Passes a Dividend 


For the first time in twenty-seven vears the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. passed its dividend. 
Why a company engaged in making tools of war 
should pass a dividend at this time is a mystery to 
the man on the street. But it is no mystery to the 
man in the front office. What with the cancellation 
of war orders, the renegotiation of contracts, the 
never-ending demands of labor, management is on a 
tough spot. Ahead lie the costs of reconversion, the 
need of rehabilitating lost markets and accumulating 
reserves to weather a possible postwar crisis. In 
Washington the master planners are busy inventing 
bigger and better ways of whittling down corporate 
reserves, while Vice President Wallace talks loud and 
long about the importance of “full” postwar employ- 
ment and the responsibility of private enterprise to 
provide every man with a job and every Hottentot 
with a quart of milk. It might better serve the 
national interest if Mr. Wallace and his circle of 
New Dealers would spend some time trying to figure 
out some way to allow business men to keep at least 
a pint of milk in their postwar iceboxes. As the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development has well said, the 
first requisite for an expanding postwar economy is 
a climate favorable to venture capital. No business 
man in his right mind is going ahead with bold plans 
to create postwar jobs when he does not know from 
one day to another what the rules for doing business 
are going to be. Every time he opens his mail-new 
nit-wit regulations jump out and smack him in the 
nose. Unless some semblance of order can be brought 
out of the present chaos, Colt’s action may be the 
beginning of a long parade of omitted dividends. It 


o &. &. 


is something to think about. 





BURROUGHS 


MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Under wartime conditions, with your business machines carrying 
a greater load than ever before, dependable mechanical service 
is extremely important. 


Burroughs Mechanical Service, long acknowledged without equal 
as an efficient protector of mechanical performance in business 
machines, continues to maintain its high standards of efficiency 
. .. is serving more customers than ever before. 


Today’s experienced, highly-trained Burroughs service organi- 
zation is the natural result of a far-sighted policy of careful plan- 
ning, constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
Today, as always, Burroughs Mechanical Service is dependable. 


Inquire at your local Burroughs office how you can obtain this 
efficient protection, or write— 


rermine * BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burrous 


Burroughs is manufacturing and 
delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most pre- 
cise mechanisms ever devised. 


New figuring and accounting 
uf iii machines are also being produced . . ; en . , i : : 
pe sate by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, MUP TRUPAPGCTUMOE COC RCE RUC ULC CUCU CRC UU see Le 
| ‘wer materials” U & Government and other Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and Other Office Machine Supplies 
\ whose needs are approved by 


N the War Production Boord. 
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Henry Ford hit a new low in 
predictions, if the stock market 
reaction may be used as a guide. 
The wizard of Dearborn told news- 
paper men that the war would be 
over in sixty days, and that we 
would tear up the railroads and 
stop using them in the future. A 
few days after these predictions 
the rail stocks hit new highs, reach- 
ing seven-year peaks. Mr. Ford’s 
predictions made many people re- 
call his peace ship of the first 
World War when he was going to 
get the men out of the trenches by 
Christmas. 


Baruch-Hancock Report 
on War and Postwar Adjustment 
Policies states that it has required 
an average of four months to get 
contractors to submit claims. If 
this is true there will be an awful 
hottleneck when a vast number of 
contracts are canceled at once. We 
have been urging business to build 
up accounting departments to the 
point where claims can be filed 
almost instantly when the time 
comes. This seems to be one of the 
truly important problems of re- 
adjustment in which business, and 
business only can speed the day of 
final settlement. We cannot suc- 
cessfully 
delays if it requires an average 
of four months for contractors to 
decide how much the government 
owes them. 


criticize governmental 


Postwar Taxes are recom- 
mended for study now by the 
Baruch-Hancock report. It is 
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suggested that a postwar tax law 
be drafted now and put on the 
shelf for use at the end of the war. 
It also suggests that this tax law 
make known in advance the reduc- 
tions in tax rates from the present 
wartime levels to normal peacetime 
levels. Such a law would aid im- 
measurably in postwar planning 
and would be a whopping encour- 
agement to business and to risk 
capital—if it were a reasonably 
good law. 


Comptroller General comes 
in for a frank appraisal in the 
Baruch-Hancock report when the 
writers of the report agree that 
the idea of holding up every set- 
tlement until audited by the Comp- 
troller General is to guard the 
public interest. “But,” adds the re- 
port, “it is no real protection of 
the public’s interest to prescribe as 
a safeguard something which is 
administratively 
which would quibble the nation 


impractical or 
into a panic.” 


Hotel Occupancy continues 
to increase, with difficulties in ob- 
taining hotel rooms becoming more 
and more prevalent. In February 
1943 New York hotel occupancy 
was 85 per cent. It jumped to 
93 per cent in February 1944. 
Second greatest increase came 
from the Pacific coast where oc- 
cupancy jumped from 79 to 86 
per cent and rates increased 10 
per cent, a greater increase in 
rates than in any other section 
except Philadelphia. Texas and 


Chicago hotels increased rates only 
3 per cent during the year. 


Norman W. Wilson, presi- 
dent, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, and chairman, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers Cor- 
poration Peacetime Planning Com- 
mittee, has just released a valuable 
study of industrial operational 
costs. The study takes the form 
of a check list of 150 most im- 
portant cost problems which must 
be met by all manufacturers, large 
and small, in returning to peace- 
time production. 


Dehydration of milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and other foods seems 
set for a boom after the war. Farm 
Journal reminds us that the Civil 
War milk, 


World War I gave us evaporated 


gave us condensed 
milk, the current war promises to 
give us dehydrated milk. In none 
of these cases did the discovery of 
the process, nor even the beginning 
of manufacture, coincide with the 
war, but it was war that caused 
the boom. According to the Farm 
Journal report no one knows the 
future of dried, whole milk. It is 
not yet a perfect product, but it 
has come a long way and if im- 
provement continues it may _ be- 
come an important factor in milk 
business. For one thing, it could 
move production of milk further 
away from cities, and could bring 
midwestern dairymen in competi- 
More 
than that, it would bring changes 


tion with eastern farmers. 
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Too much is happening too fast for Management to risk being 
short of facts af its fingertips. What facts? Vhose that enable you 
to place and keep materials and parts inventories on an even keel... 
to direct job assignments for the best utilization of manpower... to 
avoid the pitfalls of Government contract termination... and be 
ready with a sales program geared to new marketing opportunities. 
A big order? True... but well within the ‘‘Fact-Power’’ of Kardex 
Visible Record Systems of Administrative Control. With its ex- 
clusive Graph-A-Matic signal, the ‘‘seeing eye of business’’, 
Kardex is presenting current factual information in graphic form to 
leaders in every field of industry. Kardex reveals danger spots before 
trouble arises, pointing out the time and the place for admin- 
istrative action. Kardex means the control that only facts-at-your- 


fingertips can provide. Operating economies are as high as 50%. 


& 


FOR EXECUTIVES: A remarkable new 74-page book featuring in color 136 case 
studies of * Fact-Power’’ at work. . . available on individual request from our nearest 


Branch Office. Ask for your copy of ‘‘Graph-d-Matic Management Control”. 
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Putting FACTS 
where they belong! 
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Buffalo 3, New York 
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in distribution, in labor, and in the 

‘ype of package used. It is never 

.afe to write off a possible change 

on the ground that a product is 
irrently imperfect. 


Spiegel, Inc., a fast growing 
sail order house before the war, 
ecently announced purchase of 

rty-six women’s ready-to-wear 
‘ores in fourteen states, 
ising the operation known as 
ily Chain Stores. Price was ap- 
oximately $1,725,000, or about 
}7,500 per store. The company 
nounces future plans to organize 


com- 


nains of men’s stores, women’s 
ores, children’s stores, home fur- 
shing stores, and hardware-auto- 
bile-farm With Sears 
iid Ward already in the chain 
siore field in a big way, and Chi- 
go Mail Order, now known as 
\idens, buying retail stores and 
planning expansion in the retail 
ficld manufacturers will soon have 
four opportunities to obtain quick 
national distribution, not only in 
these four groups of stores but in 
many other groups. The effect of 
this concentration on sales prob- 
lems, distribution costs, advertis- 
ing policies may be tremendous. 


stores. 


International Harvester 
is changing its operation methods. 
Heretofore the company has been 
controlled by a small group of 
executives with headquarters in 
Chicago. The change contemplates 
six divisions—farm implements; 
farm tractors; motor trucks; 
steel; industrial power, including 
crawler type tractors and station- 
ary engines; and fiber and twine. 
While the company has always 
operated factories in many parts 
of the country and in many dif- 
ferent countries it has always had 
a strong centralized management. 
Now, each of the new divisions will 
have a general manager, with a 
staff of managers in charge of 
manufacturing, engineering, sup- 
ply, and inventory. Each general 
manager will also have a comp- 
troller. The steel, truck, and in- 
dustrial power division will have 
sales managers, while sales of the 
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other three will be handled by the 
company’s general line sales de- 
partment. 


Quick Freezing is another 
industry which may boom after the 
war. Look for many new items to 
be added to present lines of frozen 
fruits, vegetables, fish, and meat. 
Such things as complete frozen 
dinners may be sold, so that the 
housewife may come home with a 
package which when opened will 
contain an appetizer, soup, salad, 
meat, or fish course, and dessert, 
ready for defrosting, heating, and 
quick serving. Biggest changes 
may come in the meat business, 
with meats being sold ready-pre 
pared for cooking—that is, de- 
boned and defatted. The butcher 
shop will be much more of a pack- 
age store than ever before, it is 
thought by many food experts. In 
fact, butcher shops may all but 
disappear or be merged with food 
stores entirely. 


Libby’s — Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, if you prefer the full cor- 
porate name—turned out what we 
consider to be the best of about 
200 annual reports we have just 
completed studying. It is readable, 
well printed, colorful, and dra- 
matic. More than that, it gives the 
stockholder some vivid ideas about 
the company’s difficulties and its 
achievements. In a study of many 
reports it seems as if a great many 
companies aim deliberately at 
making their reports as dull as 


And 


reach a pinnacle of success if dull- 


possible. some companies 
ness of annual reports is their aim. 
The Libby report makes a stock- 
holder feel close to the company, 
makes him want to eat more Libby 
food, makes him feel that his com- 
pany has done a good job—yet 
there is not one word of boastful- 
ness, which marks many reports, 
in the Libby report. We take off 
our Chicago-grimed Stetson and 
bow low to Daniel W. Creeden, 
Libby’s president, and ask that he 
pass this word on to the assistants 
who handled the details of prepar- 
ing the report. 


Avoid Chicago during the 
political conventions in June and 
July. Unless it is imperative that 
you visit Chicago during these con- 
ventions it will be far more com- 
fortable to remain away from the 
Windy City by the lake. Even now 
it is not uncommon to see long 
lines of people waiting to register 
in Chicago hotels, and there are 
days when guests arriving on early 
morning trains are not roomed 
till 6 p.m. and then the rooms may 
not be cleaned. And at times you 
pick up the clean sheets, towels 
and pillow cases, and make up 
your own rooms. That’s how short 
the help situation has become. So, 
we say, for your own comfort, skip 
Chicago in June and July. 


Union Fork & Hoe is almost 
literally obeying the Biblical com- 
mand to “beat swords into plow- 
shares.” The company had thou- 
sands of bayonets on hand when 
the Army shortened bayonet blade 
lengths from sixteen to ten inches. 
It ordered Union to shorten those 
bayonets on hand. But the com- 
pany persuaded the Army to per- 
mit the beating of these bayonets 
into hoes. And now the company 
offers “the bayonet” hoe, a small 
garden hoe. 


Retailers must invest five bil- 
lion in new stocks after the war in 
order to supply the quantity and 
types of goods sold in 1941, at 
present price levels, according to 
Louis J. Paradiso, of the Com- 
merce Department, who has made 
a study of retail inventories in the 
war period. His study reveals 
that record 
1943 brought the stocks-sales ratio 
of the war 


inventory sales of 


to the lowest level 
period, with stocks representing 
only about 134 months’ sales. The 
value of retail inventories the first 
of this year was almost $700,000,- 
000 below a year ago. An interest- 
ing sidelight is that slightly more 
than one-fifth of retail inventories 
were in the hands of chain organi- 
zations at the end of 1943; but 
during that year chain stores lost 
business to the independents. 
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structions as to completing them and filing the necessary claims to expedite final settlement of subcontractor claims 


Procedure Plan for 
Canceled Contracts 





This plan, developed and proved in actual use by R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., stops work by subcontractors, can- 
cels purchase orders, brings in cost figures and speeds 
settlement when government cancels prime contracts 





BY ROY E. McCLUSKEY 


Peoria, Illinois 


As:istant Treasurer, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 


EVERAL days ago R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc., received gov- 
ernment cancellation of one of its 
prime contracts. Within a few 
hours the machinery for settling 
the claim of LeTourneau and its 
subcontractors with the govern- 
ment was set in motion. Plans con- 
ceived many months ago in antici- 
pation of contract termination 
were given their initial trial. 

It is now evident that LeTour- 
neau’s advance thinking, which re- 
sulted in a carefully laid-out plan 
of action for handling terminated 
government orders, will speed up 
the settlement of all its many 
prime contracts when the war ends, 
and will enable this company and 
its suppliers to return more quick- 
ly to peacetime projects. 
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At the close of the first World 


‘War, between 30,000 and 35,000 


prime contracts were canceled by 
the government, resulting in claims 
amounting to approximately $7,- 
500,000. Many of these claims 
were not settled for several years, 
and those which required litigation 
dragged out over many more 
years. 

It is estimated that when the 
present World War ends there will 
be approximately 110,000 prime 
government contracts canceled. 
Claims on these orders will reach 
the staggering total of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000,000. 

The problem of settling these 
thousands of claims will present 
obstacles to 


one of the major 


prompt reconversion to peacet ini 
activity for many companies whos 
funds must be released before aiiy 
new major undertakings can |) 
launched. R. G. LeTourneau, In 
of Peoria, Illinois; Toccoa, Geo 
gia; Vicksburg, Mississippi; aid 
Stockton, California—large manu 
facturers of earthmoving equi) 
ment—is determined that its claims 
and those of its subcontractors 
will be filed with all possible spec«, 
so that no confusion or delays need 
be incurred in effecting settlement 
thereof. 

To insure the proper coordina- 
tion of plans for prompt and or- 
derly contract termination, an 
operating committee was set up 
several months ago under thie 
jurisdiction of an advisory com- 
mittee of the management. 

All LeTourneau departments 
involved in any way in 
tion of government contracts are 
represented on the operating com- 
mittee. Roy E. McCluskey, «s- 
sistant treasurer, is chairman. .\s- 
sisting him are: Winston Sumner, 
assistant controller; Robert Herr, 
cost accounting supervisor; Alvi! 
J. Becker, production manag 
Jack Gardner, central stores s 


-ancella- 


pervisor; Walter Fischer, govern- 


mental sales director; L. E. Ack: 
man, purchasing agent. 
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These executives meet at least 


twice monthly to discuss termina- 
tion problems. Minutes covering 
tle meeting are recorded and each 
member is furnished with a copy to 
insure that assignments and agree- 
ments are carried out by the proper 
departments. 

The advisory committee formu- 
lates policies, renders important 

cisions, and approves the final 
settlement claim which the oper- 
ating committee will present to the 
contracting officers of the govern- 
ment. Members include: D. M. 
Burgess, executive vice president ; 
Merle R. Yontz, vice president and 
treasurer; E. P. Kastien, director 
of purchases; and Warren J. 
Wemple, controller. Plant man- 
agers Jack Salvador and Ray 
Giszl of Toccoa, Georgia, and 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, respective- 
ly, have given full support to both 
committees by serving as consul- 
tants on terminations affecting 
their plants. 

ach member of the operating 
committee is a specialist prepared 
to advise on his particular phase 
of work pertaining to contract 
termination. For example, the 
production department represen- 
tative advises on inventories in 
process; what portion should be 
included in the claim, what por- 
tion should remain in raw state for 
future use, what portion should be 
disposed of as scrap. 

The central stores supervisor is 
in a position to advise whether a 
certain part can be used on any 
other models of equipment, what 
models are involved, what quantity 
can be considered normal con- 
sumption for a six months’ period, 
ete. 

The representative of the gov- 
ernmental sales department is the 
consultant on postwar sales policy 
and is in a position to advise which 
models will be given the go-ahead 
signal, what the anticipated vol- 
ume will be for each model, ete. 

Disposition _ of materials and 
approval of prices will be con- 
trolled by the purchasing agent. 
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The LeTourneau committee set up to study and prepare procedures and to 
handle contract cancellations. Every contingency has been prepared for in 
advance, even to wording telegrams to subcontractors and preparing forms 





Aithough some LeTourneau products, such as the plane loader shown above, 
are also for peacetime uses, many contracts need to be canceled when the gov- 
ernment indicates that its supply of certain Le Tourneau equipment is adequate 


This bulldozer shown on a war job is also a peacetime product, but for products 
which will be made after the war the central stores supervisor determines the 
proper supply of parts to be maintained, and orders are canceled accordingly 
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SUBCONTRACTOR: 
PRIME CONTRACTOR: 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF PURCHASE ORDER 
DELIVERED TO DATE 

ON HAND READY FOR DELIVERY 
CANCELLED... 

other than a reasonable handling charge. 
SUMMARY OF CLAIM 


INVENTORY AT COST: Raw Material 
Purchased Parts... 


WORK IN PROCESS: Material 
(Form I-WP) Labor 


UNABSORBED ITEMS: 


SUBTOTAL 


FINISHED PRODUCTS (At Selling Price) 
TOTAL CLAIM 
Deduct 


charges as stated are fair and reasonable. 


Signed and acknowledged 
Before me this day of 


(Notary Public) 





Factory Overhead 


General Overhead (Attach schedule) 
Engineering (Attach Schedule) 
Tools, Gauges, Fixtures, etc. 
Others (Attach Schedule) 


EXPENSE AFTER CANCELLATION—Add 
TOTAL AMOUNT PRESENTED FOR SETTLEMENT 


The undersigned certifies that, to the best of its knowledge and belief, the foregoing statement is true and 
correct as itemized in the above summary and attached supporting sched and i 


CLAIM SUMMARY 


DATE 


PURCHASE ORDER NO. DATE: 


PRIME CONTRACT NO. 
Units $ 
Units 
Units 
Units 


Material on hand not returnable for credit and commitments which cannot be cancelled without charge 


AMOUNT CLAIMED 
(Form 1-RM) $ 
. (Form I-RM) 


Finished Manufactured Parts .. (Form I-WP) 


(Form I-TJ) 


PROFIT (Excludes Profit on Completed Products) (Attach Schedule) 
SUBCONTRACTORS’ CLAIMS (Attach Complete Claims) 


CREDITS (Total Realized by Disposing of Scrap, Bids Accepted, ete.— 


$ 
——————— 


It has been 


a 





A it 4. 


in with 





prepared from the books of account and records of the 1 
practices, includes only those costs necessary for the performance of said purchase order or contract and the 


By 


By 


(Subcontractor) (Prime Contractor) 
(Officer Authorized to Sign) 


Giisas ee 








On this form, called a claim summary, the subcontractor submits the figures 
assembled from the inventory and other work sheets furnished by Le Tourneau 


In addition, the purchasing agent 
will pass on claims submitted by 
subcontractors to insure the 
charges are in keeping with prices 
of the commodity. 

The assistant controller and 
cost accounting supervisor will 
summarize the claim and submit 
schedules to support the charges. 

It is not the intention of the 
contract termination operating 
committee to establish any postwar 
policies for R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., on production, stores, sales, 
or any other activity. However, the 
committee must study what the 
over-all picture is likely to be for 
LeTourneau after the war, so 
that it can make an _ intelligent 
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decision as to whether or not in- 
ventories are excessive when con- 
verted to postwar terms. 

For example, R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., may be producing twenty-five 
units of a certain model earth- 
mover per week for the armed 
forces, whereas peacetime demand 
for this particular model may be 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
units per month. Translated into 
terms of stock, a 30-day inventory 
under the wartime schedule would 
130-day 
normally. On the other hand, the 


represent a inventory 
models popular with civilian users 
are not, in some cases, those going 
to the armed forces, so this picture 
would be reversed frequently. 


Broadly stated, the 
committee’s duties are: 


operating 


1. To compile accurately 
justifiable costs incurred | 
only to date of cancellati 
but also costs after can 
lation. 

To file a 


promptly. 


complete cl 


To secure settlement. 
Here’s how the operating ¢ 
mittee has analyzed what musi 
done to accomplish the above ai 
1. Stop production and m 
arrangements to record 
costs applicable to termi 
tion (inventories, storing, 
ing claim, ete.) 
Stop supplies from vend 
halt future commitments 
vendors, and obtain vend 
claims promptly. 
Take physical inventory, « 
inventory, secure bids for 
disposal of material. pre} 
claim summary. 


4. File claim. 


Detailed 
production at LeTourneau’s, 


plans for stop, 


ording costs, taking physical 


ventory and costing inventory, 


stopping supplies from and com 


mitments to vendors, and securing 
bids for the disposal of material, 
are in readiness—the shops ar 
being kept in the very best condi 
tion to make inventory possible on 
a minute’s notice; personnel is be- 
ing selected and trained so thicy 
will be qualified to take the pliysi- 
cal inventory; tags and other sup- 
plies necessary to inventory are on 
hand ; cost records are being main- 
tained and scrutinized carefully. 
However, even after all thies¢ 
things are done, LeTourneau’s 
claim summary still cannot be filed 
until subcontractors’ claims |iave 
been received and integrated with 
the prime contractor’s. The gov- 
ernment has no dealings with: the 
subcontractors direct. Therefore, 
the operating committee under! «0k 
a comprehensive program of «lu- 
cation to inform subcontractors of 
LeTourneau’s plans in order to 
prepare them (Continued on page.) 
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The unions, both AFL and CIO, have divisions at work organizing various types of white collar workers, including secre- 
taries, stenographers, typists, bookkeeping machine operators, mail room employees, duplicating machine operators, 
incustrial insurance agents, wholesale, bank, insurance company employees, state, municipal and federal employees, 
cheritable workers, newsstand employees, and many others. Progress in organizing while slow is showing some gains 


“White Collars’- the 
Unions’ Next Goal 





White collar unions are not new, but until recently 
there was only slight progress in lining up office work- 


ers by the unions. 


Now it appears that strong unions 


of all types of these workers will be the next aim 





eg hearing that the employees 
of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York had voted against 
accepting the CIO United Office 
Workers of 


America as their collective bar- 


and = Professional 


gaining agent, many a_ business 
man heaved a sigh of relief. For 
it seemed to them that this might 
be strong evidence office workers 
are difficult to organize. 

But against this temporary set- 
back of the white collar union or- 
ganizers there are other organiza- 
tional achievements which indicate 
that white collar workers are giv- 
ing considerable evidence that they 
can and will join unions and ac- 
cept collective bargaining. Here is 
some of the evidence: 
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Agents for three of the largest 
industrial 
Prudential, 
John Hancock, are organized in 


insurance companies, 


Metropolitan, and 


several states and have contracts 
with these companies. 

A number of direct mail and let- 
ter shops in New York are or- 
ganized and have contracts with 
the United Office and Professional 
Workers. 

R. L. Polk & Company, well- 
known directory publishers, has 
a contract with the same union 
governing employment of white 
collar workers. 

Electro-Motive, General Mo- 
tor’s Diesel and locomotive build- 
ing division at La Grange, Illinois, 
employs white union members for 


its plant white collar employees. 
The employees in the company’s 
administration building are not 
unionized. 

Approximately 425 plant clerks 
for Pressed Steel Car Company 
recently voted three to one for 
unionization, selecting United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers as 
their bargaining agent. More than 
4,000 white collar workers for 
Curtiss-Wright, airplane builders 
at Buffalo, recently voted for the 
same union as their collective bar- 
gaining agent. This is said to be 
the largest plant office clection 
ever held. 

Union News Company has con- 
tracts covering 1,100 white collar 
workers. YWCA (national board 
and local units in Pittsburgh, 
Brooklyn, Washington, Cleveland, 
and Detroit), Affiliated Restaura- 
teurs, Loew’s-MGM, 20th Cen- 
tury Fox, Columbia, and RKO 
(motion picture producers and dis- 
tributors) are some of the other 
contracts 


organizations having 


with white (Continued on page 34) 
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“We Had to Learn to 
Turn on a Dime’ 





In 1934 there were plenty of radio manufacturers, but 
all seemingly overlooked one market which was open 
for quick development. Finding and cultivating this 
market brought a sales volume of $12,000,000 a year 
in eight years to a company whose story is told here 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


NE day in depression-torn 1934 
a twenty-seven year old sales- 

man walked into the office of Wil- 
liam J. Kappel, president of the 
Busch Credit Jewelers in Pitts- 
burgh, and said, “Here is a poor 
man’s radio which you can sell in 
your stores.” 

He displayed a little radio re- 
ceiver which could be sold for $9.95 
retail, and another which could be 
sold for $14.95. No one seems to 
remember much about what else 
was said, but the result of the call 
was an order from the jewelry 
house for 250 receivers. This call 
later developed into a volume of 
many thousand receivers annually. 

One thing we feel certain the 
young man did not tell the cus- 
tomer was that he had ridden from 
Chicago to Pittsburgh on a bus, 
for the very good reason that 
neither he nor the little company 
of which he was president had 
enough money to finance a rail- 
road trip to Pittsburgh. 

A few years later the same man 
and the same company were sell- 
ing radio receivers at the rate of 
a million dollars a month, and now 
in 1944 the company is producing 
electronic equipment for the armed 
services at the rate of $35,000,000 
a year. 
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Early in 1944 the same man 
and the same company announced 
purchase of the electric range, re- 
frigerator, and home freezer busi- 
ness of Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, predicting that the company 
would assume a high place in the 
refrigerator, and 


radio, range 


The young man who sold thy 
ceivers was Ross David Siragu 
now president of Admiral ( 
poration. His own story and 
story of his company’s quick 
in industry show what can hap). 
in America when a man, an id 
a lot of hard work, and sev 
enthusiastic associates get 
gether. 

As a boy, Siragusa was a 1: 
ham with his own sending stat 
call letters 9DON. He began » 
ing radio parts and supplies 
eventually built up a sizable « 
pany called the Transformer (¢ 
poration of America. At one ti) 
he was offered several million « 
lars for his company which hi 
fused, only to see it fold thre 
four years later, leaving him no 
ing. To start his little business 


business after the war. which built the $9.95 radio 


Siragusa (left) started the company, sold the first order for 250 receivers, then, 
brought in Clippinger (right) as a commission salesman. Six other men came in 
to do all types of work in the little company. Today all are officers or directors of 
Admiral Corporation, now ten years old and a big factor in the radio industry, 
with postwar plans to enter the refrigeration, electric range, and home freezer field 
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1934. 2500 square feet of space in this 
garage type building saw the start of 
the company now known as Admiral 
Corporation, radio manufacturers 


1937. Sales had grown to the point 
where large building (right) was pur- 
chased and used for the company’s 
office and manufacturing activities 


1941. With war beginning the com- 
pany built the plant (below), equipped 
it with heavy machinery in prepara- 
tion for handling large war contracts 


ceivers he first sold to the credit 
jewelry house, Siragusa sold some 
of his household goods and raised 
$3,400. With several associates, 
who are today officers and direc- 
tors of the company, he began 
manufacturing in a garage build- 
ing located on Elm Street, in the 
shabbiest section of Chicago’s near 
north side. 

Siragusa had an idea that there 
was a tremendous market for low- 
priced but good radio receivers. He 
took this idea 
store operators and mail order 
houses. None of them agreed with 
him. His trip to Pittsburgh was a 
desperate attempt to find a market 
before the last dollar dropped out 
of the company’s skinny bankroll. 

With the order for the 250 re- 
ceivers, Siragusa went back to the 
garage on Elm Street and with 
several other men began turning 
out the order. Soon there were or- 
ders from Spiegel’s, Allied Radio, 
and later Western Auto Stores 
and Goodrich. For two years the 
company turned out private brand 
merchandise ; then in 1936 brought 
out a receiver under its own brand, 
Admiral. During this period the 
company was called the Continen- 
tal Radio and Television Company. 

A year after the company first 


to several chain 
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began marketing under its own 
brand, sales were going ahead at 
such a rapid rate it was able to 
buy a block-long building, repair 
and remodel it into one of Chica- 
go’s most efficient manufacturing 
plants, with all storage, assembly, 
and shipping on one floor. 

“We had made every known mis- 
take in operating Transformer 
Corporation of America,” says 
Mr. Siragusa, “and our chief aim 
in the new business was to avoid 
those same mistakes. In our first 
company costs were too high, ad- 
ministrative overhead was high, 
and when the crash came we lost 


money so fast nothing could save 
us. In the new company we were 
forced to turn on a dime. From 
the very beginning we discounted 
every bill, because we bought from 
our suppliers on regular terms, 
and sold on irregular terms.” 

By “irregular terms” he meant 
“payment upon receipt of invoice.” 
They sold only to companies which 
would agree to these unusual 
terms, and by this plan were able 
to turn their money twenty to 
thirty times a year, instead of the 
usual four to six times. The busi- 
ness increased from a million a 


year to two million, then the next 
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year to four million. Suppliers 
granted credit for vastly greater 
sums each month, but with the un- 
usual terms on which the company 
sold and the relatively few cus- 
tomers it had the money came in 
fast enough to discount every bill. 
This record has been maintained 
to this date, with the current an- 
nual business being $35,000,000. 

Another policy, tied up with the 
company’s plan of “turning on a 
dime,” called for strictest atten- 
tion to the sales appeal of each 
new receiver offered. If a new 
model was offered which did not 
sell rapidly from the very moment 
it went on retail counters changes 
were made. New dials were de- 
signed, improvements made in the 
case, or something added to speed 
sales. The company could afford 
no dead items in its relatively 
short line. 

The little group of men led by 
Siragusa kept close to their cus- 
tomers and close to their em- 
ployees. Costs were low, margins 
slim, but sales kept increasing, 
and despite temptations to expand 
administrative and executive per- 
sonnel the founders of the company 
held tenaciously to their original 
idea of quick turnover, low over- 
head, simple organization, and a 
product built to appeal to the 
widest markets. 

In 1939 the company bought 
10,000 
anisms at about half what it had 


record changing mech- 


cost to manufacture them. Here 
was a chance to build a combina- 
tion receiver-phonograph, and with 
the low-cost record changer chalk 
up a tall profit on 10,000 items. 
There were several such receivers 
on the market, the lowest prices 
being close to $100. It was de- 
cided to build a receiver and phono- 
graph around this record changer 
and sell it at a price based on the 
low cost at which the changers had 
been acquired. A few receivers were 
designed and built and put on the 
market for testing—at approxi- 
mately $55—which was consider- 
ably under the current prices. The 
tests showed a tremendous mar- 
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ket, wide open: for such a model 
at the low price. Then the com- 
pany went to work designing its 
own record changer, which it could 
make in its own plant, at costs 
similar to the costs of the 10,000 
changers which had been acquired 
at a bargain. 

About a year later the new 
models were ready, costs had been 
pared down to where the company 
could offer a combination radio- 
phonograph, with automatic rec- 
ord changing, plus another feature 
called the Slideaway which auto- 
matically advanced the records to 
a convenient place for loading 
cabinet doors’ were 
opened. Prices were set to begin 
at $39.95 retail for the lowest 
priced model. A manufacturing 
schedule of 50,000 sets was set up 
and work started. Immediately 
after the new sets hit the market 
sales showed that 50,000 would 
not begin to fill the demand. In 
about a year after the models were 
first ready the company made and 
sold in excess of 250,000 phono- 
graph combinations with auto- 


when the 


matic record changers. 

Admiral radios were established. 
The name was well known to the 
trade, and the company had built 
a sales organization and had some 
of the strongest distributors in the 
field. The final year before the 
freeze on manufacturing for ci- 
vilian use, sales totaled approxi- 
mately $12,000,000, bringing the 
company to fourth place in the 
household radio industry in eight 
years. Just seven years prior to 
this, it had been Number 52 in the 
industry. During these years radio 
sales in general had increased 14 
per cent a year—Continental’s 
sales had increased 97 per cent a 
year. 

It seems as if there ought to be 
more to the story than we have 
told here. Siragusa claims there 
is nothing else to it, except the 
skill, loyalty, and hard work of the 
little group of men who were with 
him almost from the start, and 
who are today earning about ten 
times as much as they did ten 


years ago. These men have con 
up through the company, keepin y 
pace with the rapid growth, a 
expanding their talents and abil: 
ties in step with the company i 
self. 

There is J. B. Haurisa w! 
started with the company testi: . 
radios. With Siragusa he oft 
had to stop testing and sold 
pack, ship, or do anything ¢' 
which needed to be done. He 
now vice president in charge 
production and a member of | 
board of directors. Then ther 
I. J. Mendels who came in to r 
the office and often doubled 
many other tasks. He is n 
chairman of the executive co 
mittee and a director. 

J. H. Clippinger, now vice pri 
dent and sales director, was one 
the little company’s first salesn 
—on a straight commission bas 
He sold the first order to the B. | 
Goodrich Company and establis|\: 
many other accounts, and eve: 
tually just worked into the sal: 
director’s job. 

L. C. Park was the company’s 
first bookkeeper. He’s treasuri: 
and a director today, and R. I 
Dooley who was the shipping clerk 
is now assistant secretary ail 
treasurer, and a director. K. ‘TI 
Turner began as a bench engin 
and is today director of engince: 
ing and secretary of the corpora 
tion. 

Another director of the com 
pany, Maurice Despres, was tl 
New York sales representative and 
is now the New York distribuio 
for the company. 

Typical of the way in which the 
company plans ahead was its pre)) 
aration for war work. In 1941, 
before the freeze came on civilian 
manufacturing, the company an- 
ticipated the war and the vast need 
for electronic equipment. In fort y- 
four days it had built a new plant 
at 4150 Knox Avenue, Chicago, 
equipped with all kinds of heavy 


machinery, presses, its own tool 


room, plating ovens. Without « 
dollar from the government or ai\ 
orders, half a (Continued on page 
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Teaching People to 
Follow Through 


BY JOHN GARTH 


RY this experiment. Pick at 
random five people in the office. 
Give each the same simple assign- 


ment; for example, ask them to 


ascertain the approximate cost of 
rating a two-room office in a 
modern type skyscraper building 
in Cleveland, and let you have it 
at the earliest time convenient. 

What will happen? Here is an 
estimate. One will ask how big you 
want the office, on what floor, in 
what part of Cleveland. He will 
ask you many other questions, and 
go away thinking that you don’t 
know what you want and that you 
have given him an_ impossible 
task. 

Another will tell you that he is 
so busy, that he doesn’t know any- 
body in Cleveland, that he has had 
no experience in such matters, but 
that he will try to dig up the in- 
formation you want. He too will 
think that you are a hard task- 
master to ask him to stop all the 
things he is now doing and get 
this information. 

The third fellow will ask you 
no questions, will promise to have 
the information in a short time, 
and act as if the job is done. 

The fourth clerk or assistant 
will make a note of all you say, ask 
a lot of questions, put you to 
more trouble answering the ques- 
tions than it would have been to 
get the information yourself. He 
will come back a couple of times 
and ask you if an office in a loft 
building wouldn’t be just as good, 
or if you couldn’t rent a hotel 
room for the office. And he will 
probably want to know why you 
want a small office in Cleveland, 
anyway. 
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The last fellow—bless his heart 
—will ask a couple of intelligent 
questions, make some notes, and 
start to work to get you an in- 
telligent, comprehensive answer, 
with a couple of alternative sug- 
gestions. 


This last fellow will come into 


your office in a couple of days and 
show you a typed report, show- 
ing the cost of three offices, each in 
a different building, all desirable. 
He will tell you the names of 
typical tenants in each building, 
transportation facilities serving 


cach building, (Continued on page 41) 


“I’m Sorry, I 
Forgot’ 














No Help?-—Then Try 
This Training Plan 





Hiring waitresses, factory workers, girls from the farm, 
and others with no experience in office work, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company finds it can train these 
people in classes of eight for a period of three weeks 
and teach them to perform office work satisfactorily 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


KE ARE doing more work, and 

doing it better, with fewer em- 
ployees in some of our largest de- 
partments in spite of the present 
record turnover of personnel and 
the generally lower caliber of ap- 
plicants,” H. J. Johnson, commer- 
cial manager, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Detroit, said 
in summing up the results of an 
employee training program which 
this utility has had in effect since 
carly in the current emergency. 

“In common with others, we 
have lost many valuable employees 
to the armed forces,” Mr. John- 
son explained. “Even more have 
been lost to the war industries 
and many others as an indirect re- 


sult of the war, such as wives who 


leave town to be near their hus- 


bands in service. 

“This loss of experienced per- 
sonnel is all the more serious be- 
sause it comes at a time when 
there is a continually enlarging 
increase in the amount of office 
work. Government regulations and 
questionnaires are responsible for 
some of the extra work, but much 
of it is due to the necessity of re- 
lieving the shortage 
outside of the office. As an exam- 
ple of the latter, we recently began 
bills on al- 


manpower 


: ; 
estimating customers 
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ternate months because our staff 
of meter readers was being de- 
rapidly than they 
a very definite 


pleted more 
could be replaced 
case of doing more work in the 
office to save time in the field. 
“Tf these difficulties had arisen 
in normal times they would have 
been considered as only minor 
problems. We usually had a wait- 
of high 
business 


ing list of applicants 


caliber, graduates of 
schools and high schools, many of 


whom had considerable experience. 


‘We had a potential reserve of 


manpower. Actually our turnover 
was low and only occasionally did 
we bring in new employees and 
then usually just one at a time. 
Under those conditions we just 
assigned the beginner to a depart- 
ment, under the direction of a 
supervisor and more or less ‘ex- 
posed’ him to the job until he be- 
came familiar with the work 
through experience. 

“In today’s labor market we 
take what we can get, when we 
can get it. We jokingly remark 
‘If the body is warm, we hire him.’ 
We hire former clerks, waitresses, 
factory workers and others with 
or without much schooling, and we 
take them at any legal age. We 
hire them singly or in groups, the 


inexperienced with the experienc: 

“Thorough training is the 
swer. Many of the young and 
experienced people would, in tin 
become satisfactory employees 
inducted in the usual manner «: 
exposed to the job for a suffici 
length of time. We can’t wait t] 
long. Our present full-time »: 
gram enables us to prepare thi 
people to become competent wo, 
ers in the shortest possible tin 
At the same time, we find that 
frees the supervisor from the hi 
den of the initial training, allo. 
ing him more time to deal with | 
many additional problems creai 
by the war. Now that we have 
learned by experience what can he 
accomplished through proper 
training we expect to continue the 
program indefinitely.” 

The only training course pyre- 
viously sponsored by Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company was 
one for supervision and a cours: 
of lectures for all employees of the 
commercial office. Superintendents 
and supervisors took a course })re- 
pared by an outside source some 
time ago. Then when the job in- 
structor training course was maid 
available a couple of years ago, 
they all took that. This has since 
been continued in a_ series of 
monthly “Super-Vision” meetings, 
purposes of which are to teach 
them to become analytical, to know 
human relations, to become better 
organizers, supervisors, and check- 
ers, and to understand that their 
job is something more than hiring 
and bawling out employees. 

In the spring of 1942, all cin- 
ployees of the commercial office, 
numbering about 500, attended a 
series of lectures on the subject of 
gas which was designed to give 
them a better background and in- 
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crease their knowledge of the func- 
‘ions of other departments in the 
ompany and thus make them 
etter representatives of the com- 
sny. Known as the employee in- 
rmation program, this course 
as well received and proved to be 
ighly constructive, but it has 
nee been discontinued because of 
© labor shortage. It probably 
ill be renewed as soon as condi- 
ms permit. 
The training school proper was 
augurated in 1942, when J. FE. 
lines, a supervisor who had been 
irticularly successful in training 
w employees in his department, 
is assigned to prepare a thor- 
igh training course and to head 
e school. Glines spent much time 
interviewing all department 
ads concerned and in preparing 
s own manuals. In general, he 
lowed the Trainmg Within In- 
istry plan, with such modifica- 
ions as were necessary. Separate 
urses were prepared for billing 
rks, bookkeepers, and customers’ 
crvice department employees—the 
three departments which were in 
rveatest need of such assistance 
the time. 

Three employees who _ possess 
better than average ability to im- 
part information to others were 
then selected and trained as in- 
structors. These now devote their 
full time to teaching and prepar- 
ing material. A fourth is being 
added. There are now at least two 
instructors for each subject and 
cach instructor is qualified to 
teach two subjects. 

Meanwhile, the question of 
where to do the training arose and 
the decision was to establish the 
training school in individual class- 
rooms, separate from the depart- 
ments, where students would be 
free of interruptions and distrac- 
tions, rather than undertake to do 
the training on the job. This has 
been found most satisfactory, not 
only for the reasons named, but 
also because it permits the use of 
special equipment. 

Equipment includes blackboards, 
cards, and 


lelgers and ledger 
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> 


Classes must be small—never more than eight. In three weeks Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company prepares inexperienced people for office jobs. About 
11 per cent of these hired fail to complete the course and qualify for positions 


Blackboards 


are small detachable ones on which 


trainees’ manuals. 
forms have been painted. These 
forms are filled out in crayon dur 
ing class discussions, then erased 
to be used again for visual instruc- 
tion. Ledgers are specially ar- 
ranged, so that examples of every 


kind to 


available, without having to search 


be taught are readily 


through the regular ledgers to 
find just the one wanted at the 
moment. Manuals include all forms 
which the trainees will use later, 
together with copy explaining 
their purpose, how to fill them out 
in actual practice, how to file 
them, how to find them when 
needed, ete. 

Trainees spend their full time 
in class, working the same hours 
as employees in the departments, 
and they are paid the full rate for 
their jobs while in training. 

Classes are small—never more 
than eight—and instruction is 
adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividual, rather than to that of 
the group. Some trainees learn 


more rapidly than others, of 


course, and each is given as much 
normal 


time as necessary. The 


training period is three weeks, but 
some of the more alert trainees are 
assigned to a department after 
only one or two weeks, then sent 
back later to complete the course, 
while the hopeless ones are weeded 
out during the first couple of 
weeks. About 11 per cent of all 
who have entered training to date 
have failed to complete the course. 

Training is, of course, special- 
ized, but a broad outline of one of 
the courses may be of interest or 
may be suggestive to others. That 
for index entry and billing clerks 
is as follows: 

1. Estimating indexes’ when 
meters are not read, 
Transcribing meter reads 
and making subtractions. 
Handling estimates requiring 
adjustments or waiving of 
minimum charges. 
Interpreting and _— posting 
meter reading post cards and 
special reads. 

Issuing orders to reread or 
investigate questionable read- 
ings. 

cards 


Auditing tabulating 


and meter books. 











~ 


Preparing new cards. 

Sequencing tabulating cards 

for billing. 

Sequencing tabulating cards 

for reproduction. 

10. Issuing memos to correct ree- 
ords in other departments. 

11. Pro-rating bills (estimating 
irregular periods). 

12. Estimating space heating 

accounts. 

Much of the customer service 
department training is devoted to 
practice telephone calls, and here 
an interesting innovation has been 
introduced. Many of the telephone 
conversations are recorded on a 
Dictaphone recorder, then played 
back and 


phrase. Then in the regular de- 


discussed phrase by 
partment there is a monitor board 
which permits a trained employee 
to plug in and pick up any con- 
versation over the telephones in 
the department. This girl records 
many such conversations, picks up 
the corresponding orders and com- 
pares them with the recordings, 
then takes the clerks into a private 
room, one at a time, and goes over 
the records with them. In this way 
many undesirable habits of speech 
are corrected, uniform practice is 
established, and accuracy is em- 
phasized. Embarrassment is also 
avoided by making the conferences 
private. The monitor girl makes 
a report on each new employee at 
the end of the first week and an- 
other at the end of the first month. 
This not only is helpful to the new 
employees themselves, but it is also 
helpful to the instructors, as it 
indicates to them whether or not 
their training methods are thor- 
ough. If it is found, for example, 
that many of the new employees 


are weak on the same point, the. 


training school promptly begins to 
stress that point more. 

On completing their training, 
new employees are assigned regu- 
lar duties in the department under 
the guidance of a sponsor, who is 
an experienced employee, rather 
than under the watchful eye of 
the supervisor. The idea here is 
that the new employee will feel less 
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restraint with another employee. 
Then too, the sponsors continue 
the training with actual demon- 
strations. Thus, in the customers’ 
service department there are two 
telephone connections in the de- 
partment files and during her first 
day, the new employee listens in 
while her sponsor does the talking 
over the telephone. On the second 
day, the new employee handles the 
calls while her sponsor listens in. 
If she does all right, she should 
then be able to proceed alone, but 
with occasional pointers from her 
sponsor. 

When trainees complete their 
course, they are given an outline, 
or digest, of the course which they 
take to the department for future 
They 


formerly were permitted to take 


reference and guidance. 
the complete manuals, but these 
were found to be too voluminous 
and too technical for use on the 
job; hence the brief resumes were 
prepared for them. 

After new employees have been 
assigned to their departments, 
they may be sent back to the train- 
ing school at any time for special 
training. In fact, it is planned to 
send them all back occasionally for 
refresher courses to maintain a 
high standard of quality and uni- 
formity. 

At the time this is written, ma- 
terial is in preparation for train- 
ing employees for customer inter- 
view, accounts information, and 
credit departments. 

L. A. Winter, staff assistant to 
the commercial makes 
the following comments on_ the 


manager, 


training program: 

“Our training 
solved the immediate problem of a 
high rate of turnover and a 
shortage of capable replacements. 


program has 


SUUNINNIUAULNUNAA AEA EU 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY 


al LLL nn 


It is not merely a temporary wa 
time expedient. Training is one « 
our most important jobs all of t! 
time. 
“While 


may require some shift of e 


changing = conditio; 
phasis among the divisions of o1 
training program, we will co 
tinue to conduct all training alo: 
the lines of the 4-point progra 
which is now in operation and 
preparation: 

1. The training school will c¢ 
tinue to provide specific j 
training to all new « 

ployees. 

A continuation or follow- 
training program will p: 
vide for the retraining of 
old employees. 

The 
program will help employ 
to know about tl 


employee informati 
more 
company and keep them ¢ 
rently informed of its pr 
ress and problems. 
Supervisory training will 
carried on both by means 
intra-company = conferen 
and by special study 
discussion groups under 
leadership of several outs 
agencies. 

“Planned employee training 
not a cure-all. Our own prog 
has been designed to meet 
needs of our particular organi 
tion. We are probably not do 
any more training than the ay 
age company, nor are we spendi 
any more money in the proces 
Training expense may be bw 
in departmental operating cos 
which certainly doesn’t make train- 
ing any less expensive, and 
planned training program 
quires far less training time t! 
the old method of ‘exposing’ 
new employee to the work. Pro; 
training also serves to mak 
considerable reduction in the nu 
ber of clerical errors, and it is 
important contributor to bet 
employee morale. 

Planned 
makes it possible for the individ: 
to make the maximum use of 
or her abilities and opportunitic- 


employee — train 
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it is no secret that young 
people today frown on a 
‘ob in selling as a career. 
Yet the need for salesmen 
will be tremendous after 
the war. Here is a report 
on one step by Indiana 
lJniversity to interest col- 
|age students in careers in 
selling. If the idea could 
©pread to all parts of the 
country business would 
have a better reservoir of 
potential selling talent 





Where Will We Find 


Postwar Salesmen? 


IRTUALLY 


planning group has called at- 


every postwar 
tention to the great need for sales- 
men in postwar business. Many 
sales organizations are all but dis- 
mantled. Some have been complete- 
lv abolished. Even in the case of 
companies which have desperately 
tried to maintain sales forces at 
full strength, the battalions of 
salesmen are depleted like a bat- 
talion of Germans after a Russian 
artillery bombardment. 

Yet to provide the orders which 
will provide the jobs for the fifty- 
odd million workers we need to em- 
ploy after the war we will need 
more salesmen than ever before. 
But in many tests it has been 
found that most men and women of 
college age do not look with favor 
upon selling as a career. 

The National Federation of 
Sales Executives Clubs, the Society 
of Sales Training Executives, 
miny individual sales executives’ 
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clubs, the Committee for Economic 
Development, all are working on 
plans to attract more able men 
and women into the sales field after 
the war. Recently one big company 
projected a plan to publish a book 
on selling as a career and offer this 
book free to men and women now 
in the armed services in the hope 
of attracting them to sales work 
when they are demobilized. 

Now comes the School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, with an 
attempt to interest more college 
students in selling as a career. 
Under the leadership of Brooks 
Smeecton, instructor in advertis- 
ing and selling, the University is 
now conducting a course in sales- 
manship. Formerly a sales and ad- 
vertising executive of the May- 
flower Wallpaper Company, Mr. 
Smeeton recognizes the great need 
for trained sales personnel after 
the war. He has now enlisted the 
active participation of members of 


the Indianapolis Sales Executives 
Council, several of whom have 
volunteered to lecture before the 
class. Some of those who have 
talked to the students are: L. P. 
Fisher, general sales manager of 
Bowes “Sealfast” Corporation; 
Maxwell Droke, president, Droke 
House, publishers ; W. C. Whipple, 
sales manager of Central Motors 
Parts Company; A. C. Crandall, 
vice president in charge of sales, 
Indianapolis Light 
Company; B. J. Richards, branch 


Power and 


manager, National Cash Register 
Company; C. C. Knox, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills; L. E. 
Grisso, district manager, Dicta- 
phone Corporation; Paul O. Fer- 
rel, vice president in charge of 
sales, Thomas Quilt Factories. 
These men and several others 
scheduled to appear later in the 
current semester became interested 
(Continued on page 44) 


in the project 
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SALBSUAN YEAR TO JUNE 30 1943 YEAR TO JUNE 30 19% 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
ALL SALESMEN COMPARATIVE SALES REPORT COMPARATIVE SALES REPORT 








PRODUCT CLASS 1943 BUDGET 1942 PRODUCT CLASS 1943 BUDGET 


STERLING FLATWARE A&B 7 2 400} 000 2 2181847! 
STERLING FLATWARE C 1 B42} 119) 60/000 1 657/907 
STERLING HOLLOW WARE 416/850 | 410) 000 5 375} 165 
STERLING DRESSERWARE 104'500] — 95|000 i 94 {050 








STERLING FLATWARE A&B of] 120|275]| 120] 000 | 
STERLING FLATWARE C 911450} 92000 
STERLING HOLLOW WARE | 221550] —21)000 
| STERLING DRESSERAARE 5 1385 _4]200 
BETROTHAL FLATWARE 3/400 3}500 
1835 & SILVER SHOD FLATWARE 7105 7,000 


+ 4 


| 

| BETROTHAL FLATWARE 68/400 701000 : 61 

1835 & SILVER SHOD FLATWARE 1h2|600 tho! 000 128 
: 4.000 | 








LUXOR FLATWARE 6 |}050 500 
000 
300 


LUXOR PLATWARE 90} 350 95 000 81) 7 5 











MISC, FAMILY HRaNDS 161000 
LIGHT PLATE FLATWARE 21200 


Lad 
w 


MISC, FAMILY BRANDS 369! 655 550| 000 535|6 
LIGHT PLATE FLATWARE ; 48 | 965 45} 000 a wu |069 
16 & 8 STAINLESS FLATWARE 52/400 47/000 47] 160) 
WALLACE BRANDS HOTEL FLATUARE 142 |650 | ] 205 
MISC, BRANDS HOTEL FLATWARE 268 |975 000 22h |078 
UNPLaTED NICKEL SILVER F.if, ff 47 |650 50/000 |cr_ 42 ]885 

NICKEL "0" HOLLOW WARE 182 |500 1851000 164 |250 NICKEL "O 
TIMED STEEL 47500 421000 . 42| 750 TIMED STEEL 
UNPLATED STEEL : 36|952} ..4o}. 000 ; 334257 - 
SILVER PLaTED STEEL 14 1895 12/000 10/450 SILVER PLaTED STECL 
NICKEL PLATED STEEL _ 64 |820 55| 000 820 58] 338 NICKEL PLATED STEEL 
CHROMIUM STEEL 191500 20] 000 500 17}550 CHROMIUM STEEL : lo50 
STAINLESS STEEL 127| 260 39] 000 260 he 534 STAINLESS STEEL : 

WOOD HAUDLE LINE (050 


18 & 8 SP~INLESS FLATWARE 650 











WALLACE @R.NDS HOTEL FLATWARE 
MISC, BRaNDS HOTEL FLATWARE 


ny = & w fo P Ww Ip fw 


UNPLATED NICKEL SILVER F.W. 





" HOLLOW WARE 











UNPL..TED ST’ 


H 
| 








WOOD HAUDLE LINE 12/820! _12| 000 820)_111538 
2h| 885 | & N HOLLOW WARE _1 j24o 








Mé N HOLLOW WARE 27] 650 30 000 5 350 
V & E HOLLOW WARE ; 62| 475 55| 000 475 56) 226 | 
TROPHIES 39/550 45 000 51450 35} 595 nanan 245 
7 T | ne 
REPAIRS : : 12/850] __ 10] 000 850] 1565 ee , 240 
MISC, TAXES, POSTAGE ETC, 6 475 7/500 /CR 025 5| 82a |MISC, TAXES, POSTAGE ETC, 22h 
7 , pee, eae j \ 
TOTALS 715'746|6 689)500! 26/286] 6 1541179 | TOTALS 4o9 B19 | 333 875 
: } 
| SALES EXPENSE | 6 950 6 '300 





| 
V & E HOLLOW WARE : : ' 150 







































































|SALES EXPENSE | 565 i000 425 000 | #140000 508 |5 





Fictitious names and amounte used above. Pictitious names and amounts used above. 


It is a mistake, says Baumes, to burden top management with a lot of individual reports of salesmen. Give top manace- 
ment an over-all picture in figures which shows the general trends of the business. Then, back this up with detailed reports 
to the sales manager showing sales by salesmen. With the figures the sales manager can assign somebody the task of 
working with the salesman to correct faults. In the article these two reports are referred to as Exhibits | and 2, respectively 


Reports That Lead 


e : an 

equipment, all emphasis was placed 

O C 10f;f1 on the preparation of more «i 
tailed reports. Many statistical 


departments became the attic ot 





the business with reports acd 


Reports are to management whatathermometeristoa rem time to time but few ever 


physician. Here one office manager tells how he makes 
reports vital and worth while to top management and 
sales management, helping both to begin needed action 


carded. As a result the infor 
tion furnished management 
often a confused combination 
several systems and pet repor's 


originated by people long since 





tired. Now that postwar planniig 


BY CARL G. BAUMES is the order of the day, we will ‘0 


a well to clean out our statist 
attics and plan our reports 


statistical garbage or as a real meet the needs of tomorrow. 


HE war has placed most statis- 
tical departments in a state of aid to management will depend In spite of all the attention g! 
suspended animation. Whether upon the planning you do today. reports in the past few years, co 
these emerge as departments of With the advent of modern office paratively few executives rei 
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SUSTOMER ANALYSIS 
EIPMSNTS 
m 2-41 HAC 
ALESMAN - JONES 





R. Wallace 4 Sons Mfg. 





CUSTOMER & CLASS IT TATE ed An SALESMEN INTER CORRESFCNI 
EE IS ca SS ==" 


i Fac tory 
ALBANY } | | In your reply refer to 


ACE JEWELRY COMPANY 
STERLING F.w. A 
STERLING F.w. C 
STERLING H.W. 
MISC. FAMILY BRANDS 


& 6 


Filing Subject: 


Sales Review Year to J 0, 1943 
Your sele of stainless steel to The Best Premiim Company was 
8 DISTRIBUTING COMPANY especially fine end will do mich to advance this line of merchandise 
0 Ch \ 
MISC. FAMILY BRANDS 
LIGHT PLATE F.W. 


Ramsey & Sons, Buffalo, New York might also be interested 
@ similar proposition. Will you please explore and report? 


In reviewing your sales to cate, y r seies anelysis report 
enclosed shows they ere above your budget for the period ending June th-- 
a@ very fine record. However, if you eliminate the seles of stainiess steel 
to The Best Premium Co. they are below your quota for his peria. 


STANDARD JEWELRY COMPANY 
STERLING F.W. C 


BUFFALO 


RAMSEY & SONS 
CHROMIUM STEEL 
STAINLESS STEEL 


BUFFALO Our family brends have elways beep 6 profit line in our company, 
@ with regret there are severel of your eccoupts wiose purchases 
len considerably behind las: year: 
Entire previous 
} ; 3 ls mos year 
THE HOTEL ACE | ROCHESTER | 
W.6. HOTEL FLATWARE 
MISC. BRANDS HOTEL F.W. 





BEST PREMIUM COMPANY 
STAINLESS STEEL 


ROCHESTER | 


The Standerd Jewelry Co. in Buffelo hed 
last year. Why haven't we sold 


terling seles of 33,155 


1 } 
| A Similer cond 
hased $5,250 last year t 
| | Is there some good reason way we shou 


— —— 
Or = business this year? 


el ace ecco.nt shich jur- 
r WBE hotel flatware line 
receive ‘the Hotel Ace 


NATIONAL JEWELRY COMPANY SYRACUSE | N.Y. | Please send 18 & spe 
LUXOR FLATWARE | 47° A 39 | like maintain our relaticns 
MISC. FAMILY BRANDS 3 57 7 ’ line with last year's. 


n these eccounts, es we #ould 
bringing their business into 











TaL EXPENSE 





XPENSE TO SaLES 





Fictitious names end amounts used above. 


@ same period of a 

t $050. Perseps ere is 

the ebseuce of more specific iaform- 
that we can readjust your expense 


Sincerely your 


3. 
, ‘—° 
AGE i’. Yancoc we 


eléS Depertaent 


Quarterly, this customer analysis of net shipments is made up for each salesman to show shipments and sales costs. 
With this analysis before a member of the home office sales staff, the salesman’s work can be discussed intelligently and 
carefully in letters such as the typical one reproduced above. While the letter seems a bit curt in places, it ought to help 
asalesman improve his results. The quarterly customer analysis is Exhibit 3, and the letter to the salesman is Exhibit 4 


know how to use them as a basis 
for future action. One of the main 
casons for this seems to be that 
there is no organized planning for 
ihe use of reports. When you pre- 
sent the accountant with a cost of 
sales report he makes use of it 
because he has planned ahead of 
ime just what is to be done with 
it. Compare this to the usual re- 
ception a_ statistical report re- 
ceives — “H’mn, interesting,” 
whereupon it disappears into a file 
never again to see the light of day. 
In revising your sales informa- 
tion, plan its use and give the re- 
ports only to those people whose 
position requires them to take ac- 
tion on the information they con- 
un. 

As most executives are still in 
‘he process of being educated in 
the use of sales information and as 
they will be faced with many new 
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problems requiring a great deal of 
their time, reports should be kept 
to a minimum. Why prepare a 
weekly report if they haven’t yet 
developed the use of a monthly or 
quarterly analysis? Reports 
should be as comprehensive as pos 
sible. If you can combine the es- 
sential information of three re- 
ports in one, it has a much better 
chance of being used. Also, if you 


flood office 


ports, they do not get the atten- 


your with many re 
tion that can be centered on one 
or two vital ones. 

The method of presentation is of 
greatest importance. Sales in 
formation posted to a record in 
the statistical department and left 
there until someone asks for it is 
just a lost potential profit maker. 
Also, a report presented with codes 
in place of descriptions or pre- 


sented on roll paper is doomed to 


reach the files with hardly a glance. 
Your reports must be in such form 
as to invite investigation. 

The following outline will show 
the planned use of reports. Ob- 
viously the nature of the reports 
will not suit the needs of every 
business but the principles of use 
remain the same. 

Exurpir 1. This comparative re- 
port gives a general gauge of the 
business progress. It is a mistake 
to burden top executives with de- 
tailed reports concerning the ac- 
tivities of each salesman and each 
The 


responsible for the sales record 


account. sales manager is 
and those details should go to him. 
However, management can use this 
brief summary as a follow-up on 
the sales department or in other 
words, as a basis for action. Many 
people would look at this report 
purely as a record of what has 
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been accomplished in the past. Ac- 
tually, it should be considered a 
record of what needs to be done in 
the future. Here are some of the 
questions that management might 
ask the sales department. 

l. Why are our sales of Stain 
less Steel so much higher than our 
budget ? Will this increase over our 
budget continue to grow, and if so 
should our manufacturing schedule 
be so revised as to favor this line? 
If the increase is nationwide should 
our advertising be altered in favor 
of this line? 

2. Why has our Family Brands 
line fallen below our anticipated 
volume? Is the decrease nationwide 
or is someone doing a poor job? 
What can be done to improve this 
record? 

3. Why are our expenses so 
much higher than anticipated? If 
the increase is justified and will 
continue, should our budget of ex- 
penses and profits be adjusted for 
the balance of the vear? 

4. Have our more profitable 
lines maintained the volume needed 
to give us our anticipated gross 
profit ? 

The answer to these questions 
requires detail but the detail should 
be in the hands of those respon- 
sible for the operation of each 
unit of the business. You shouldn’t 
expect the president or treasurer 
to pore through a lot of detail 
records to find what accounted for 
the increase in sales of Stainless 
Steel. However, after management 
has the answers its function is to 
take action based on facts, not on 
somebody’s opinion. 

The sales department should be 
furnished the facts necessary to 
answer questions similar to those 
mentioned above and to take ac- 
tion with the sales force to correct 
or adjust any unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. Here again the informa- 
tion must be comprehensive and in 
the most usable form possible. 

Exuisits 2 and 3. From reports 
by salesmen the sales manager can 
soon spot the individual territories 
where abnormal conditions exist. 
In this particular exhibit, he 
found that Jones had accounted 
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for most of the increase in Stain- 
less Steel 
that the increase was not the re- 


sales, thus indicating 
sult of a nationwide unanticipated 
demand for this line. He also 
found by reviewing these reports 
that the sales of Family Brands 
are about as anticipated in the 
western and midwestern divisions 
and that the greater part of the 
decrease occurred in the eastern 
division as indicated on Jones’s 
record. 

The reason for the increase in 
expense might be that two addi 
tional salesmen were added after 
the budget was prepared and that 
a special campaign was adding to 
sales costs. Based on these facts 
the budget of expense and _ profit 
should be adjusted accordingly for 
the last six months to properly re- 
flect these conditions. 

Now that the sales department 
knows that the source of the an- 
swers to management’s questions 
lies in the eastern territory, he 
needs to have customer informa- 
tion in order to determine just 
where these variations exist. We 
should therefore make available a 
customer analysis. A tabulation 
like Exhibit 3 prepared on 814 by 
13 sheets will present all the sales 
of the average company in fairly 
compact form. Through the use of 
alphabetic tabulating equipment, 
reports similar to this can be com- 
pletely prepared automatically. 
This bound 
right in the sales department for 
and can be 


report can remain 


constant reference 
taken to a meeting or carried on 
the road. In other words, it is a 
usable report. If desired the report 
can be photographed and reduced 
in size. By referring to salesman 


SUNN 


Depression-born Businesses 


URN to page 14 of this issue and 

read the story of a business that 
began in 1934 and marched to great 
success. Next month we publish the 
story of another business which began 
the week in 1933 when all the banks 
were closed and has become the 


Jones’s record (Exhibit 3) we find 
that the Best Premium Company 
in Rochester made the big purchas: 
of Stainless Steel. The report alsé 
reveals the general poor showing 
of Family Brands sales. After re 
porting to management, the sale: 
department is now ready to tak 
action with the sales force. 

One of the most important fac 
tors in salesman control is to se 
that the salesman has the sam 
facts as the sales department. T: 
accomplish this, all sales report 
should emanate from a centralize: 
statistical department in the hom 
office. Copies of both Exhibits ~ 
and 3 should be furnished the dis 
trict manager and the salesman 
Then any discussions among thi 
sales department, district manager 
and salesman are based on simila 
facts, not generalities. The sales 
man will pay a lot more attentio1 
to his sales record when he sees i 
so very definitely revealed. 

The salesman cannot help using 
his records if he has to answer 
letter as shown in 

Exuisir +. The next step is t 
see that someone in the sales dk 
partment (don’t expect the sales 
manager to do it) is assigned th« 
job of reviewing the custome: 
analysis with the salesman. 

* * * 

There we have the planned us 
of reports for action. Their use did 
not burden anyone, for the man 
agement knew what to look for, 
the sales department knew wher 
and how to find the answer and 
what should be done about it. Ii 
the use of your reports can mee! 
this test, you already know th: 
profits they produce. 


largest in the world in its field. Both 
reports show the tremendous vitality 
of American business men, the un- 
bounded opportunities in business, 
and the enormous possibilities for the 
postwar business which starts with an 
idea and is pushed with vigor. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Must American Business suffer a 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN” 


»»» BECAUSE OF THE PAPER SHORTA 


T’S hard to think of a setback in this war more disastrous than that 
which could be caused by the collapse of the nerve system of Amer- 
ican business. For a breakdown in vital written records and control 
systems would mean a breakdown all along the line in production, 1,846 MILES 


‘ransportation and communications. Saved on o 


And make no mistake about it. That's what American business— System tha 
Materigq| 


wd Paper was 
ne vital contro} 


t SPeeds wor 


your business—is facing, right now, because of the critical paper short- fights 
ing 


age. What can be done about it? For one thing paperwork must be 
made as efficient as plant production. Less paper must do more work. 
\ccounting and control systems must be redesigned to eliminate waste 
and duplication — to save, not only pounds, and miles of paper but 
(ime and man power as well. 


JDARD SPECIALISTS stand ready to help you plan these economies in your 

lant as they have in hundreds of others...to make suggestions that may show 

ou how to conserve paper by the mile. Call on them. There is no charge for 

. ° ° ee hl Standard is the originator in continuous business forms 

‘S wartime service, no obligation, of these distinctive marginally punched holes which are 
Marks of Identity of the ontinuous forms of The Standard 
Register Company——‘‘the Forms with the Punch.'’ 


The STANDARD REGISTER Company 


Manufacturer of Business Control Systems 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California + Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa + London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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C.E.D. Begins Drive to Aid 


Small Business 


ITH the release on March 30 

of a manual to assist in pro- 
moting a better understanding of 
small business, the Committee for 
Economic Development went on 
record as urging special considera- 
tion for small business during the 
postwar reconversion period. 

C.E.D. divides business in the 
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MEMBERS 


C.E.D.’s Committee 
on Special Problems 
of Small Business 


1 


Lou Holland, chairman, presi- 
dent of Holland Engraving Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


William J. Abbott, president of 
Excelsior Leader Laundry Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri 


William Benton, vice president, 
University of Chicago and vice 
chairman of Committee for 
Economic Development 


E. E. Fairchild, dr., president 
of E. E. Fairchild Corporation, 
Rochester, New York 


William C. Foster, vice president 
of Pressed and Welded Steel 
Products Co., Long Island City, 
New York 


= 


Paul H. Helms, president of 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
California 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
The Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana, and chair- 
man of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development 


Jay C. Hormel, president of 
George A. Hormel Company, 
Austin, Minnesota 


Monroe Shakespeare, president 
of Shakespeare Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


S. Abbott Smith, president of 
Thomas Strahan Company, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 


Mn 


= 
= 
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United States into four categories: 


1. About 1,000,000 — self-em- 
ployed who work independ- 
ently with no employees. 
About 2,000,000 businesses 
which employ fewer than 100 
workers each. 

About 35,000 which employ 
between 100 and 1,000 each. 
About 3,300 which employ 
1,000 workers 


more than 


each. 


Of the total business employ- 
ment in the United States, roughly 
45 per cent is accounted for by 
the businesses which employ fewer 
than 100 workers each. 

Since Pearl Harbor about 10 
per cent of the total number of 
business establishments in 
States 


small 
the United 
peared. 
The Committee on the Special 
Problems of Small Business be- 
lieves that high levels of employ- 


have disap- 


ment and production after the war 
can be attained only by vigorous 
participation in bold and intelli- 
gent planning by a great majority 
of the 2,000,000 smaller business 
employers. Also essential will be 
the establishment of a large num- 
ber of new enterprises. 

The committee proposes a na- 
tional program, with the warning 
that no solution of the problems 
of small business can be evolved 
within a brief period of time, or 
by the activities of any one group. 
These problems do not lend them- 
selves to quick and ingenious an- 
swers, nor can they be solved by 
the enactment of remedial or puni- 
tive legislation. 

It is pointed out that for many 
years the government has carried 
on a program for aiding the in- 
dividual farmers. It is suggested 
that a similar program be de- 
veloped for the benefit of small 


business men by the joint effort 
of the federal and state govern 
ments, educational institutions 
and business. 

The obstacles to small busines 
may be divided, the committee as 
serts, into those which will arriy 
in connection with the transitio: 
from war to peace, and those of 
longer term. 

C.¥E.D.’s 
recommends special consideratio 
the setth 
ment of terminated war contract 


research committ 


for small business in 
including mandatory loans to a 
contractors and subcontractor 
Similar consideration is recon 
mended in connection with disposi 
of government-owned plants an 
surpluses, the financing of reco 

version, and the removal of wa: 

time regulations. 

It is pointed out that taxes hay 
fallen more heavily on smaller con 
panies than on large and C.E.D 
recommends early tax relief fo: 
small business be studied. 

A financial advisory committ 
of C.E.D. has been appointed to 
advise with the small business con 
mittee on both private and go 
ernmental finance plans. 

To implement its national pro 
gram the committee urges form: 
tion of local committees in mor 
than 1,400 communities throug! 
out the country. It urges forms 
tion of local action groups to as 
sist small business in finding cay) 
tal, to provide laboratory and 
search facilities for small business. 
and to speed removal by con 
munity agreement of local o! 
stacles such as may be found 
building codes, local tax and 
cense fees, and state and local trac: 
barriers. It is also urged that loc: 
committees study possibilities f 
and foster new enterprises pa 
each con 


ticularly suited to 


munity. 
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RITING 


DITTO 


PRODUCTION — Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the 
shop! ...PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single 
writing!... PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 
10 days faster! ... ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of 
all typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY for free samples showing 
how DITTO One-Typing Business Systems work! 


DITTO, Inc. 
2313 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire ) 
0 Payroll 0 Purchasing 
0 Production 0 Order-Billing 


0 Other Systems for 


DITTO, Inc., 2313 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. ro 


' P . My Name 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
COR ies:s 
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Butler Brothers See Danger 
Of Inventory Losses 





Cautious inventory policy recently announced at the 
Butler Brothers stockholders meeting recalls many 
huge losses by business in 1920 when war-swollen 
stocks were liquidated at fraction of original cost 





ECAUSE several facts brought 

out at the March 23 meeting 
of the Butler Brothers stockholders 
seem to offer guidance and sugges- 
tions for many other companies in 
formulating current and postwar 
merchandising policies, we present 
here a brief report of some state- 
ments made by the directors and 
various department heads. 

Butler Brothers are following a 
merchandising policy even more 
conservative than required by mer- 
chandise shortages, accepting the 
result of little, if any, increase in 
sales. This, in the opinion of T. B. 
Freeman, president of the com- 
pany, will give reasonable safe- 
guards against abnormal merchan- 
dise losses that might accompany 
the end of the European phase of 
the war. 

Apparently the company has in 
mind the tremendous merchandise 
losses suffered by some distribu- 
tors after the end of World War I, 
when severe price drops deflated 
the value of merchandise inven- 
tories to the point where many 
companies were insolvent. 

Another safeguard against mer- 
chandise losses is seen in the com- 
pany’s cessation of buying of so- 
called “patriotic” merchandise. The 
books were closed on this type of 
merchandise about October 1943, 
and from observation of retail 
sales on this type of merchandise 
it appears that the public ceased 
buying it about the same time. 

Butler Brothers’ current inven- 
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tories now include three’ broad 


categories: 


l. Essential substitutes, such 
as rayon full-fashioned hose. 
Inflated staple goods, such 
as bed sheets, work clothing, 
hardware. 

Normal goods, such as cos- 
metics, which are not inflated 


in price. 


The management of the com- 
pany seems convinced that it is 
better to suffer slight losses of 
profits on merchandise which could 
be sold today rather than to stock 
inflated 


and face the consequences of prob- 


heavily on merchandise 
able heavy losses on inventories 
when prices begin to soften on 
such merchandise. While no state- 
ment to this effect was made by 
the management in its recent re- 
port to stockholders, it requires 
but slight reading between the 
lines to reach the conclusion that 
the company is urging this policy 
upon its retail customers. 

Plans for expansion after the 
war are in work at Butler Brothers 
and the company is now engaged 
in buying or leasing locations for 
stores which will be built as soon 
as materials are available. These 
stores when completed will be for 
sale to individuals who will con- 
tract with the company to buy 
virtually all of their merchandise 
from Butler Brothers. 

Both Ben Franklin and Fed- 


erated Stores are operated on this 


“contract” basis, and since Sep 
1943 the 


been changing the contracts with 


tember company has 
these store owners. From a total! 
2175 


are now under the new contracts. 


of 3,385 stores more than 


requiring the owners to buy all 
merchandise from Butler Brothers 

After the war, when new stores 
are for sale, 1t will be possible for 
present owners of small stores to 
“turn in” their small stores as part 
payment on larger stores. Butler 
Brothers will then offer the smaller 
stores for sale to other merchants 
who want to join the Ben Franklin 
or Federated group of stores. 

Because of the merchandis: 
shortages and the intense demand 
for merchandise, the company has 
found it possible to train from 400 
to 500 salesmen as store superin 
tendents to replace men called t 
the armed services. For this pur 
pose the company is operating « 
School of Modern Retailing ti 
train these former road salesmie1 
in both store management and 
store operation. 

Mr. Freeman is convinced that 
the retailer’s best chance for suc 
cess is a close tie-up with som 
national merchandising organiza 
tion or distributor which is in a 
position to offer proved merchan 
dising helps, management assist 
ance, and a constant check on ex 
penses, He foresees more and mor 
of these closely knit arrangements 
after the war if independent re 
tailing is to maintain its place i 
the distribution picture of thi 
country. At the recent meeting o! 
the Butler stockholders he said. 
“Manufacturers, distributors, and 
retailers must work together mor 
closely than ever before to delive: 
the greatest amount of goods and 
at the lowest cost to the greatest 


number of consumers.” 
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Have you tapped this great source of 


MACHINE POWER? 


Machine Power Can Increase the Man Power and 





Woman Power in your Accounting Department 


Increasing man power and woman 
power—per hour—is simply a matter 
of saving seconds in performing every 
wccounting operation. 


There are machines in the lines of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
which can save those precious seconds 
for you on every one of your account- 
ug Operations. 

Speed, simplicity and accuracy, and at 
ihe lowest possible cost, are the basic 
advantages which you gain through 
the use of Underwood, Elliott Fisher, 
ind Sundstrand Accounting Machines. 


In meeting any problem, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher representatives are not 
confined to inflexible methods; nor 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order. . . 
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are they restricted to the adaptations 
of only one type of equipment. 

With a variety of models and features 
Elliott 


¢ hoi ec 


in each line, Underwood 
Fisher provides a flexible 
—unique in the accounting machine 


field 


ice in many thousands of organizations 


each model in day-to-day serv- 


throughout the world. 


Your forms may be large or small; 
printed on paper or card stock; pre- 
pared in original only, or with copies 
that are alike or different in size or 
shape. 

Your records may require writing only, 
without computing; computing, with 
or without typed descriptions; addi- 


tion, subtraction and individual totals 
of amounts entered in any number of 
columns from one to thirty, with or 
without simultaneous cross-computa- 


tion of one, two or more balances. 
Whatever individual 


may be, 


your require- 
Elliott 


Fisher has both the method and the 


ments Underwood 
equipment with which to speed your 
production and lower your accounting 
costs—the best method and the right 
equipment. 


\ call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how Underwood Elliott Fisher mach- 
ine power can materially increase the 
production of your present man power 


and woman power. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines are available 


subject to War Production Board authorization, 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
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Procedure Plan for Canceled Contracts 


(Continued from page 12) 


to submit their claims without de- 
lay when contracts are canceled. 

First, the operating committee 
designed workable forms which 
could be used by both R. G. Le- 
Tourneay, Inc., and its subeontrac- 
tors in preparing and filing claims 
with the 
ment Regulation No. 15 was used 


government. Procure- 
as a guide for preparing the forms 
on which LeTourneau has stand- 
ardized, and on which approval 
has been secured from the Army 
service forces. 

The committee recognizes of 
course that from time to time, as 
governmental regulations require, 
new forms may have to be de- 
veloped to supersede those now 
being used. 

Here is a list of the standard 
forms created by the LeTourneau 
group: 

Description Form No. 
. Telegram canceling more 
than one, but not all pur- 


chase orders T-SPO 
2. Telegram canceling all pur- 

chase orders T-APO 
3. Telegram canceling a single 


T-1PO 
L-CT 


purchase order 
. Letter of confirmation 
5. Letter of 
preparing claim T-I 


instruction for 


3. Claim summary C-S 
Inventory summary for work 
in process, also for finished 
manufactured parts 

. Inventory summary for raw 
materials, also for purchased 
parts and finished products I-RM 

. Inventory summary for tools, 
equipment, jigs, fixtures, 
gauges, etc. 

Letter acknowledging _ re- 
ceipt of claim 

. Letter approving disposition 
of material 

. Letter of advice that claim 
has been approved by gov- 
ernment 

. Letter—release of liability 


L-CA 
L-RL 


It will be observed that the form 
numbers are descriptive in them- 
selves. For example, the claim 
summary form is known as “C-S,” 
and the inventory summary for 
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work in process is called “I-WP.” 
These designations, the committee 
believes, will assist them in im- 
mediately identifying a particular 
form in cases where subcontractors 
call long distance for informa- 
tion, etc. 

This is the way the forms will 
operate: 

As soon as LeTourneau_re- 
ceives notification from the gov- 
ernment of cancellation of a prime 
contract, the operating committee 
will send one of three standard 
telegrams to subcontractors: Form 
T-SPO, if more than one but not 
all purchase orders are to be can- 
celed; Form T-APO, if all pur- 
chase orders are to be canceled; 
or Form T-1P0, if a single pur- 
chase order is to be canceled. 

After the telegram of cancella- 
tion has been sent to the subcon- 
tractor, a letter of confirmation 
will immediately go forward. The 
next step will be to send the sub- 
contractor a set of forms (Nos. 
C-S, I-WP, I-RM, and I-TJ) on 
which to prepare his claim. A let- 
(Form T-I) 
will accompany these forms. 

This letter indicates that most 
élaims will come under one of the 


ter of instruction 


following seven classifications: 
1. Raw Material 


Subcontractor will include all 
raw material purchased for use in 
making parts or assemblies called 
for by LeTourneau purchase or- 
ders on which the subcontractor 
has not performed any operations. 

2. Purchased Parts 

Subcontractor will include all 
items purchased by him for use in 
making parts or assemblies called 
for by LeTourneau purchase or- 
ders, on which operations have been 
performed prior to being received, 
but no operations as yet per- 
formed by the subcontractor. For 
example, a company may sell mo- 
tors to LeTourneau, but purchase 


rough forging 


the crankshaft ; 
or castings may also be pu 


chased. 
3. Manufactured Parts 


Subcontractor will include «a 
parts in his possession built by hi: 
for use as component parts in fil 
ing LeTourneau’s purchase o 


ders. 


4. Completed Parts or Assen 
blies, Finished Products 
Subcontractor will include a 
parts or assemblies which he hi: 
on hand complete and ready f: 
shipment against LeTourneau pu 
chase orders. These items are t 
be priced at subcontractor’s sel 

ing price to LeTourneau. 


5. Partially Completed Par 
and Assemblies or Work i 
Process 

Subcontractor will include a 

items which LeTourneau has o: 
dered on which he has performe:! 
at least one but less than all of 
the operations required to mak 
the item ready for shipment. 


6. Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixture 
Gauges, Patterns, etc. 
Subcontractor will include al! 
items of shop equipment, supplies. 
etc., purchased or manufactured 
for the purpose of producing m« 
LeTourneati 


terials covered by 


purchase orders. 

7. Claims of Subcontractors 

Subcontractor will include claims 
of his subs as a result of cancella 
tion of LeTourneau purchase or 
ders for materials, parts, or suj 
plies. 

It is not the intention of th 
termination operating 
their 
summary sheets replace the sul 
inventor 


contract 
committee that inventor | 
contractors’ - regular 
forms, but merely provide a means 
of uniform presentation of a’! 
claims. It is expected that all i 
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today. c of definite future with 
and design forms 4 , Be neern in Middle West. ‘ 
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n Box. - : Box 720. 
— ' am EXPERT wanted wh 


tj business forms sy 


changes that w. 
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; Shake hands with a man with ideas! An This man is ready to go to work on your 
sa energetic fellow who can show you how problems and he will make NO CHARGE 
eS, to speed up your office systems and for his services. His counterpart is to be 
ed produce MORE work with LESS help. found in all principal cities. Call him in 
n What's more important, he'll show you how to save : ‘ 
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hands with the Rediform Systems Engineer! The single form or complete system that he 
will present you will save you time, money 
This man has the “Know-how” that spells or both. Call him in today! 
ns greater efficiency and all-around smoother 


* operation for your office. He is familiar 


with office machines, methods, systems and =») a coal » Vv 
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ip- detect waste motions and knows how to elimi- 


nate them. He will design a single fool-proof TIMESAVING BUSINESS FORMS 
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formation required to complete 
these forms will be available, and 
will require only that this data 
he picked up from their inventory 
work sheets. 

In the event that a subcontrac- 
tor may wish to retain any items 
and is willing to accept same at 
cost, he will not list the item on 
the inventory. If he wishes to re- 
tain the items but at an amount 
less than cost, then he lists the 
item and indicates his best offer 
as well as the reason said offer is 
less than cost. Any offer at less 
than cost is subject to approval by 
the contracting officer, and no 
item thus listed shall be used or 
further processed notified 
that the offer has been accepted. 


until 


Promptly upon receipt of the 
subcontractor’s claim, LeTourneau 
will send a letter (Form L-CR) 
acknowledging it. The claim will 
then go to the purchasing depart- 
ment and central stores depart- 
ment, where a study will be made 
to determine if charges for ma- 
terial canceled are in accordance 
with the total price paid for that 
commodity with said supplier. 
Then the claim will go to the ac- 
counting and cost accounting de- 
partments, where further checking 
will be done and recommendations 
submitted to the committee. 

Final steps will then be taken to 
correlate subcontractors’ claims 
with LeTourneau’s, and a_ total 
claim submitted to the Field Ac- 
counting Representative of the 
War Department, who will be as- 
signed to represent the Army ser- 
vice forces. Upon receipt of ap- 
proval from the Field Accounting 
Representative, the claim will be 
filed with the War Department. 

Bids on disposition of the ma- 
terials listed on inventories will be 
included in the claim filed with the 
War Department. This will repre- 
sent the best prices bid on these 
items, together with the recom- 
mendations of the District Dis- 
posal Advisory Officer. When dis- 
position is received, a letter (Form 
L-DM) will be sent to the sub- 
contractor, notifying him of the 
action. 
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Upon final notification by the 
government that the claim has 
been approved, LeTourneau will 
send a letter (Form L-CA) to the 
subcontractor. The last step in 
the procedure will be the issuance 
of a letter (Form L-RL) releasing 
liability to the 


subcontractor, after LeTourneau 


LeTourneau of 


has reimbursed him for the full 
amount of his claim. 

Those are the plans. The Le- 
ry bd ° 
fourneau organization was all set 
to shoot. But what about the sub- 
contractors? The speed with which 
settle with 


prime contractors is largely de- 


the government can 


pendent upon the proper coordina- 
tion between prime and subcon- 
tractors. So, the LeTourneau 
operating committee sought the 
assistance of the company’s ad- 
vertising department in launching 
a promotional campaign to ac- 
quaint subcontractors with what is 
being done, and to prepare them 
for possible contract cancellation. 

The job was one of convincing 
the subcontractors of the necessity 
of making plans now—of getting 
our houses in order so that there 
will be no delay in filing whatever 
claims may result from govern- 
ment contract termination. It was 
a job of informing suppliers that 
LeTourneau does not want to put 
any stress or undue hardship on 
them—that R. G. 
Inc., wants to reimburse them as 


LeTourneau, 


fast as possible. 

But in addition to these objec- 
tives, the operating committee 
wanted to prevent any supplier 
from becoming panicky over the 
prospect of large scale cancella- 
tion of LeTourneau purchase or- 
ders. The earthmoving machines 
which LeTourneau is supplying the 
war effort are the same ones 
which serve civilian users in peace- 
time, so any undue concern on the 
part of suppliers is believed to be 
unfounded. 

It was decided to tell this story 
by means of an attractively illus- 
trated folder in which were placed 
all the forms which LeTourneau 


proposed to use in connection wit 
contract termination. In the fro: 
of the folder is an introducto; 
letter by E. 


of purchases. 


P. Kastien, directo 


Mr. Kastien explains in th 
letter, “We’re making our pla 
now and laying the groundwo, 
for the tremendous job of te: 
minating government contrac 
promptly, settling your claim ( 
any) accurately and fairly, so \ 
both may return without delay 
our normal business operations 

The peacetime applications fi 
LeTourneau equipment now goir 
to the battle fronts are illustrat: 
further by pictures on the fror 
of the folder. 

The inside flap of the contra 
folder lists the 


closed aids “to help your compar 


termination 


and ours return promptly to no: 
operations — wh« 

study the 
samples and prepare to use th 
later.” 


These folders were mailed firs 


mal business 


peace comes 


to principal subcontractors ar 
those supplying material or part- 
over extended delivery periods. \ 
later contract cancellations con 
through from the government, ani! 
other suppliers are likely to be at 
fected, additional folders will 
sent. 

In addition to the work whi 
LeTourneau is doing with su 
pliers, the operating committee is 
‘arrying on an extensive progra 
of education among its own e! 
ployees in the interest of contra: 
termination. Written instructions 
have been sent to its plants 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and To: 
coa, Georgia, and plans are being 
made to conduct a one-day cours 
for personnel in all plants. 

Actually, the work of the Li 
Tourneau operating committee ha- 
just begun. There are man) 
phases of government policy © 
termination which have not be 
settled. 
changing picture, the 


However, despite tl 
need rv 


mains for preparing one’s own 01 


ganization and subcontractors fo 


speedy termination. 
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“Let’s See—Where Did We Put That Jones Shipment?” 


Poor Witherspoon! Finding a needle in a haystack is 
easy, compared with Ais job! 

With the proper records, he’d locate that part in 
jig time. For, in any plant—or business—records help 
management keep tab on every order, every item, in 
every stage of its progress. 

That’s why thousands of businesses, in these days 
of higher wages and scarce help, use Uarco records— 
tool orders, tracer forms, production and material 
requisitions, work orders, inspection reports—to keep 
the work moving in an orderly, routinized way. 

Uarco has developed ways to make every business 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER 
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operation faster, more efficient, more accurate, through 
the use of better records, whether you use handwritten 
(autographic register) records or continuous type- 
written forms. 

It may be that you have a special record problem. 
Uarco representatives will gladly consult with you in 
order to devise new and better time-saving forms. Put 
Uarco’s years of experience to work for you in achiev- 
ing new and important economies. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BUSINESS RECORDS 


inte ot. ---nadeteeone 








“White Collars” —the Unions’ Next Goal 


(Continued from page 13) 


collar workers represented by the 
UOPWA. 

While these are but a few cases, 
the trend toward organization into 
unions by white collar workers is 
seen in the following tabulation of 
other white collar unions, with 
figures for membership. The mem- 
bership figures are taken from a 
recent booklet by Lewis Merrill, 
president of United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America. 


State, County, and Municipal 
Workers of America 
(About 40 per cent white collar) 
United Federal Workers....... 
American Newspaper Guild.... 
United Retail and Wholesale 
Employees of America 
(About 60 per cent white collar) 
Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians 5,000 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America 


50,000 


14,000 
18,000 


80,000 


50,000 


All of the unions just listed are 
affiliated with CIO. So far as we 
‘an learn, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has the following 
white collar unions in operation: 
Miscellaneous Federal Locals. . 4,500 
American Federation of 

Teachers 
American Federation of Govy- 


30,000 


15,000 

American Federation of State, 

County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees 

American Federation of Musi- 

cians 100,000 


35,000 


The American Federation of 
Labor claims to have 175 local 
office worker unions throughout 
the United States, Canada, and 
the Hawaiian Islands as of De- 
cember 1943, an increase from 145 
from the previous year. They claim 
that dues paying membership has 
more than doubled since 1942, AFL 
office worker unions are under the 
jurisdiction of the International 
Council of Office Employes’ Unions, 
with headquarters at 827 Four- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The CIO’s United Office and 
Professional Workers of America 
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have headquarters at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 

It appears that unionization 
has made its greatest progress with 
government workers according to 
the best information we are able 
to obtain. But the union’s efforts 
and ambitions do not end _ there. 
They appear to have made con- 
siderable progress in organizing 
the industrial insurance agents of 
a number of companies specializing 
in this type of insurance. Since 
1941 the United Office and Pro- 
Workers have had a 
specia! division devoted to organ- 


fessional 


izing workers in the graphic arts 
According to the 
includes 


industries. 
union’s. tabulation this 


advertising; book and magazine 


publishing and distribution; pho- 


tography; paper, printing and 
publishing (other than book) ; art 
products. 

First achievements in this field 
included the organization Local 
18 in New York which has organ- 


ized workers in transportation ad 
vertising in greater New York 
Local 20, the American Advertis 
ing Guild, is organizing workers in 
advertising agencies. There ar 
other unions to organize magazin 
and book publishers, direct mai 
advertising, photography, photo 
finishing, and art workers. 

Another field in which the union, 
are active is the social service «i 
vision, where they are attempting 
to organize workers in religious 
charitable, scientific, and literar) 
organizations ; educational institu 
tions; humane socicties, and othe 
similar groups. Several attempt: 
to organize workers in brokerag: 
houses have proved unsuccessful 
In one election the union lost by 
margin of two votes. 

While these are by no means al 
of the examples of union organiz« 
tion work they give a hint as t: 
the activities of the unions and th 
fields they intend to organize. Bu‘ 
this does not mean that they a 





A meeting of Westinghouse plant executives was recently held in Pittsburg) 
to simplify the established systems and thus lower costs and improve service 
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Speed at the courier 
in spite of the rush ! 


The rush is on—from morning to night—and the girl at the soda 
and sandwich counter is doing her best to serve customers 
well. She fills their orders quickly .. . 





they pay when served . . . and she gives them 
change and printed receipts without delay. 


Give credit, too, to management. Especially at 
all those fountains and snack shops that use 
National Cash Registers and the “Pay-when- 
served” plan. It speeds their service — eliminates 
waiting to pay the cashier on the way out. Even 
wartime help shortages haven’t been quite so hard 
to take —for customers or management — when 
the National “Pay-when-served” plan is used. 


: PLEASE PAY ff 
WHEN SERVED | 
———— 


s SEB 90338 - 


Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and 
save vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and the public. 
Used National Cash Registers are available. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 








s—~, _ Wherever records ere kept CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


or money is handled—there 
is need for a National. ® Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy ‘'E" with 
i) 
J 





four stors %& %& %& *& for “unceasing excellence’ in the production of pre- 
cision instruments and other war moteriel. 








The National Cash Register Company 
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limited to such fields. Actually the 
various union offices are receiving 
inquiries, from workers in many 
different industries, and there is 
considerably more organization 
work being done than most em- 
ployvers realize. 

The pattern for attracting mem- 
bers to join white collar unions is 
a familiar one. Union literature 
points out that white collar sala- 
ries have not kept pace with the 
salaries and wages in other fields. 
Therefore, the union proposes 
“That the ‘Little Steel’ 15 per cent 
Formula be relaxed insofar as it 
affects white collar salaried em- 
ployees to permit a general in- 
crease to make up for the disparity 
that had developed in the three- 
vear period prior to January 1, 
1942, as well as the cost of living 
increases which have occurred 
since that time, in order that the 
cost of living rise will not penalize 
the salaried employee to a greater 
degree than other citizens of our 
country. This would anticipate a 
general maladjustment increase 
of approximately 35 per cent in 
place of 15 per cent.” 

Another point the unions make 
is the claim that the cost of living 
figures released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are wrong. The 
AFL-CIO joint report on living 
costs claims that the cost of living 
has risen 43.5 per cent for the 
average American family up to 
January 1944, as against the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics claim of 
23.4 per cent rise. (The report 
does not say what period this 43.5 
per cent increase covers. ) 

With these claims the unions 
agitate for higher salaries in the 
industries or individual organiza- 
tions which they attempt to or- 
ganize. But they do not stop with 
demands for higher salaries— 
other issues are brought forward, 
such as promotions, security, and 
In the in- 
surance field the unions claimed 


working conditions. 
that the superintendents of the 
insurance agents who sell and col- 


lect for small policies, known as 
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industrial policies, had undue con- 
trol over their men. They cited 
cases where agents were singled 
out for ridicule and criticism in 
open meetings. They complained 
that some superintendents held 
sales meetings at which men were 
required to sing songs such as 
“Happy Days Are Here Again,” 
and engage in other antics which 
many of the men thought undig- 
nified. “These agents wanted some 
the superin- 


protection against 


tendents,” was the way one man 
explained the success in organizing 
this group. 

Union organizers remind the 
office workers they are trying to 
organize that in many offices pro- 
motion, salary raises, and ad- 
vancement aie often subject to the 
whim of some supervisor. They 
ascertain quickly in the first steps 
at organization what salary ad- 
ministration policies govern the 
units about to be organized. For- 
tunately for the unions there is no 
salary policy in many offices. Pro- 
motions are haphazard; there is 
evidence, if not actual proof, of 
favoritism in many cases. People 
doing the same work are paid dif- 
ferent rates, and raises are sub- 
ject almost wholly to the recom- 
mendation of supervisors or de- 
partment managers, which means 
that some department executives 
obtain more raises for their work- 
ers and pay higher rates than 
other department managers in the 
same office. 

Any company which has no es- 
tablished, well planned, carefully 
administered salary policy is es- 
pecially vulnerable to union or- 
ganizers. It must be admitted that 
many companies, some of them 
large, have no salary policy which 
can be successfully defended. 

When the union begins organiza- 
tion it attempts to learn, through 
an industry survey, or through 
questioning workers, the exact 
facts about salary policies. At 
times the union has gone into 
negotiations knowing far more 
about salary conditions in an in- 


dustry than the average member 


of the industry knew. When ne 
gotiating for a contract, the union 
proposes a job evaluation plan. 
jobs are studied, 
ranked. For this 
purpose the union has a list o! 


in which all 
grouped, and 


more than seventy job definitions 
which aid in classifying each job 

At times charts are drawn uj: 
to show labor grades, maximun 
and minimum wages for the dif 
ferent jobs. Actually this wor! 
proposed by the union often rep 
resents a job which the employe 
should have done without pressur 
from the union. When the employe: 
has done it and is paying fai 
salaries much of the incentive t: 
join a union is lacking. 

Where employees are in th 
dark about 
they do not know on what basi 


their salaries, wher 


the company raises rates or pro 
motes, where they suspect favorit 
ism, and where the company o 
the industry has no sound salar. 
plan, the union claims make 
strong appeal to workers. 
Traditionally white collar work 
ers are the class from which man 
agement executives are draw: 
Everyone in business in Americ: 
is familiar with a dozen or mo 
“From Office Boy to President” 
stories. In every office there ar 
top executives who began as sten 
ographers, clerks, bookkeepers, 0 
salesmen and advanced to hig) 
salaried, 
positions. It is the privilege of tly 
office in 


responsible, well pai! 
lowliest clerk in any 
America to dream of and wor! 
toward the day when he may bi 
president of the company. It is 
this ambition, this feeling of kin 
ship with management that has 
been at least partially responsibl: 
for lack of interest in unionizatio: 
by white collar workers. 

But the unions have a strony 
answer to this claim that whit: 
collar workers are in line for pos 
sible promotion to important job- 
Typical of the way in which th 
unions attack this American tra 
dition is the following statement 
“In the past office workers hav: 
been led to believe that they wer: 
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We never knew what this machine could do 


URE—we knew right along that Addressograph 

machines could write business forms and 
records at the rate of 85 a minute—with 100% 
accuracy. 


We knew that before the war these machines 
were Cutting costs and saving time in payroll writ- 
ng, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling ws that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control, War Bond 
writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- 


tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 


new ications. 
w applicat 


Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 
same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
land and all principal cities. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. T. M. 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 














Ever wish you had extra HANDS? 


for emergencies in caleulating. in typing? 
Think of Workman... CALL Workman 


If you’ve lost experienced thinkers 
and doers, calculating machine oper- 
ators or typists or both call 
WORKMAN. 


If the WAR has upset your account- 
ing, bookkeeping schedules; if OVER- 
TIME and turmoil seem inevitable; 
if you must get peak load facts and 
figures (or typing) fast call 
WORKMAN. 


If you need EXTRA hands, compe- 
tent, smart, eager, dependable hands 


for an emergency period, forget it 
call WORKMAN. 


Don’t worry ... think of Workman 

and CALL Workman. Arrange 
to send your facts and needs to us, 
to have us fy the right answers, the 
completed typing, back to you, fast. 


You'll get usable, intelligible, right 
answers ... you'll pay us only when 
we work for you... save money, time 
and worry. Ask for PROOF. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO WAB. 2490 


</-ponunan 





AD LEONARD 
Is Looking for: 


COMPTROLLER— $18,000. 40 to 50. Ex- 
cellent accounting education, standard 
and actual cost, systems experience. 
Should have several years public ac- 
counting experience and many years 
financial executive experience in com- 
pany employing minimum 3,000 em- 
ployees. Appearance and personality. 
COMPTROLLER— $8,500. Under 15. 
C.P.A. public accounting experience in 
large firm. Heavy plant experience on 
standard cost and systems. 

COST METHODS ENGINEER— $6,000. 
Under 45. To install standard cost and 
cost control systems. Prepare pro- 
cedures for applying controls. Public 
accounting and plant industrial ex- 
perience preferred. 

PLANT COMPTROLLER $7,500. Under 
15. College graduate, major in account- 
ing. Executive experience supervising 
minimum 100 accountants on standard 
cost and tabulating. Excellent appear- 
ance 2nd personality. 

INTERNAL AUDITOR—$5,000. Under 
40. College graduate, major in account- 
ing. Experience as executive accountant 
of a company. Public accounting ex- 
perience. 

METHODS ENGINEER--$5,600. Under 
45. Prefer graduate industrial engineer 
supplemented by advanced accounting. 
TAX ACCOUNTANT—$5,000. Under 45. 
C.P.A. specialist on taxes or college 
graduate with major in accounting and 
L.L.B. degree. Industrial experience 


preferred. . 
PERSONNEL 
ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 
ie sib SOaELa, Ponittons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Grant Building 
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destined eventually to 
managerial functions in their em- 
the 


hallucination 


assume 


business. In 
this 
largely disappeared. Office workers 


ployver’s past 


decade has 
have learned that they are no more 
secure than manual workers. Office 
workers realize today that their 
position in the eyes of the em- 
ployer is nothing more than that 
of a worker necessary to the func- 
tioning of his business.” 

Recent literature put out by the 
United Office Professional 
Workers includes a comprehensive 


and 


description of the union’s salary 
plans, and a discussion of the dif- 
ferent ways in which salary in- 
creases may be obtained. One piece 
includes a list of twelve methods 
workers can be 


under which 


granted raises today. They are: 
1. “Little Stecl” Formula 
2. Going rates 

3. To correct substandards of 


living 
4. Classifications, 


tions, and job correlations 


reclassifica- 





5. Upgrading of jobs 


6. Merit increases 


7. Length of service increases 
8. Promotions 
9. To correct intra-plant in- 


equalities 

10. Incentive system of pay- 
ment 

11. Equal pay for equal work 
for women 


12. Job evaluation plans 


While most employers are fa 
miliar with all these plans, it is 
probably true that in some cases 
at least many workers have been 
told by management that salaries 
are frozen and that nothing can 
this 
been 


be done to raise salaries at 
time. Where 
told this, and then see union pro 
motion, listing all the methods in 


workers have 


which salaries can be raised legally 
they are likely to come to the con 
clusion that the only way in whicl 
their interests will be protected is 
to join a union. Those who reach 
this conclusion find it corroborated 
by William H. Davis, chairman, 
War Labor Board, who is reported 
to have told unorganized whit: 
collar workers that one way to ob 
tain wage increases would be to 
join a union, adding, “That is th 
way I would do it.” 

There are offices in America to 
day where working conditions. 
wage and salary rates, promotion 
and general treatment of employces 
are above the highest level yet di 
manded by the unions. But union 
demands have a way of growing 
The level of union demands toda. 
is. no proof that greater demands 
will not be made in the future. 

While there is no sign tha! 
points to a ground-swell of union 
ization among white collar worker: 
generally, there is a definite acce! 
eration in membership and in in 
terest being shown. As living cost: 
rise and taxes become more an 
more burdensome, it seems certai: 
that white collar people will tur 
to the unions for help, unless they 
learn from experience that busi 
ness is willing to make the neces 
sary adjustments voluntarily. 
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For easier office rentals. . » for better 
satisfied tenants, include G-E lighting 
in your postwar modernization plans. ® 














DON’T FORGET. . . the creed of G-E Lamp Research is 


ts to make G-E lamps Stay Gughter Louger 





in lamps marked G-E, you get all 
the benefits of over 50 years of 


GE MAZDA LAMPS General Electric Lamp Research. 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC  “™"™ 


2. EW’T, CBS. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every u eekday 6:45 p.m 
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The Morton Suggestion System 
puts a completely organized, pro- 
fessional service on the job for 
you. A background of 15 years’ 
experience in more than 10,000 
installations has taught Morton 
much more than any single oper- 
ator can learn about suggestion 
systems. 

Morton succeeds—even where 
“homemade” systems fail — be- 
cause workers like to use this 
impartial system. Morton users 
gain access to ideas worth literally 
millions of dollars every year. 

The cost to each Morton client 
is low because of the volume in 
which the material is produced. 
Operation is simple too—-Morton 
provides the complete program 
for you. 

It costs you nothing to get 
complete details about Morton 
Suggestion Systems. Send for this 
important information today. 


Cabinets like chis 
are pare of che 
complete Morton 
System. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 


“We Had to Learn to 
Turn on a Dime’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


million dollars were invested in this 
new plant to prepare the company 
for war contracts. First orders 
were subcontracts, but soon the 
company’s entire capacity was de- 
voted to war production on prime 
March 1944 the 
Navy awarded the plant its “KE” 
for production. 

In April 1944 the company is 


celebrating its tenth anniversary. 


contracts. In 


Nearly all of the original em- 
plovees are still with the company. 
They are receiving gold watches to 
commemorate their tenth anniver- 
sary. “We have kept in close con- 
tact with all-our employees,” de- 
clares Siragusa, “and we want to 
continue this policy insofar as 
possible.” 

Because of the wide acceptance 
of the brand name Admiral, last 
fall the 
changed from Continental Radio 
and Television to Admiral Cor- 
poration. Another reason for this 


corporate name was 


change is the present plans for 
postwar expansion. Stewart-War- 
ner had spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in perfecting an 
electric range, a line of refrigera- 
tors, and a home freezer just when 
the war put an end to manufac- 
turing home When 
Siragusa learned that Stewart- 
Warner was willing to dispose of 
its range, refrigerator, and freezer 


appliances. 


business he saw an opportunity for 
Admiral to capitalize its expanded 
facilities, to provide employment 
for its present expanded staff of 
skilled workers, and to build the 
company to a position as one of 
the big producers of home ap- 
pliances. 

Plans are now proceeding, and 
L. H. D. Baker, who until recently 
was the Washington representative 
for Admiral, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of the ap- 
pliance division. Obviously, it is 


too early to predict what sort o! 
place the ¢ompany will make fo, 
itself in this fast-stepping, highl\ 
competitive industry, but if it: 
record in radio is any criterion j 
seems safe to say that things wil 
happen when the new line of Ad 
miral ranges, refrigerators, and 
home freezers is ready for mai 
ket. Siragusa himself says, “W. 
are now manufacturing clectroni 
equipment for the armed service: 
at the rate of $35,000,000 a year 
We anticipate a civilian volume ot! 
$40,000,000 after the war.” 

Thus another story of Ameri 
can enterprise, nerve, energy, and 
expansion is woven—from 2,500 
square fect in a garage to cight 
acres of manufacturing space in 
two modern plants, from fifty 
second place to fourth place in an 
industry. Who says our American 
frontiers are closed? 

How well our people are em 
ployed after the war depends, to 
some extent at least, on how many 
men can duplicate in one way or an 
other the Admiral story told here. 
It depends on how many men can 
see, as Siragusa did, an oppor 
tunity the giants in the industry 
were overlooking. One thing is cer 
tain. The little company whicl: 
attempts to buck the big company, 
with similar merchandise, similar 
prices, and similar methods will }: 
licked before it starts. But tli 
little company which stakes out « 
part of the market which the big 
fellows have failed to see may soon 
be big itself. 

America after the war will nee« 
many duplications of the Admira! 
story if there is to be high lev: 
employment and prosperity. Fo 
only as new companies start in 
business and as old companies ex 
pand can we provide employment 
for all who are willing and able te 


work. 
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Teaching People to 
Follow Through 


Continued from page 17) 


nd end with a definite recommen- 
lation that you close a deal for 
iffice number two. In other words 
e will deliver the goods, bring back 
he bacon, or knock a home run. 
After you have his report go to 
he other four people and ask 
hem about that report you re- 
uested. Here is probably what 
ill happen. The fellow who prom- 
sed it to you so gaily will have 
orgotten about it entirely. The 
cllow who asked so many ques- 
ions is still getting data on the 
aatter of getting the data you 
ant. One will have just the bare 
‘acts on one office, in one build- 
ng, with no other vital informa- 
ion. If vou ask him any more 
questions he will assert, in a bel- 
gerent tone, “That’s all you told 
ne to get.” And so long as he 
vorks for you he will never do 
more than he was told to do. And 
the final one will still claim that 
le just hasn’t gotten around to 
it because he is so overworked. 
But this is the raw material with 
which management must work. The 
task is to learn what sort of people 
we have working with us, what 
their limitations are, and what 
motives we can hang up to jolt 
them out of their humdrum, take- 
it-easy, to-hell-with-it attitudes. 
Suppose we study some of the 
reasons people resist doing what 
management wants them to do. 
In any group of people we will 
tind some who are seemingly un- 
willing or unable to make deci- 
sions. They dodge responsibility as 
. cat dodges water. They want to 
assume no risk, take no chances. 
They are afraid of criticism. They 
cannot make up their minds. Give 
lem a decision as to whether the 
second copy of a three-part form 
should be printed on blue, pink, 
or yellow stock and they will spend 
half a day asking other people 
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Happy NEW YEAR- 
sounds April fool-ish . . . 


when the greeting is three months late! . . . Letters 


sent by ordinary mail to servicemen overseas Can Come so 


late they only emphasize the gap between family, friends 


and the old life... If people at home would only... 


use V-MAIL 


An ordinary letter cant move 


faster than the slow cargo ship that 
carriesit...and ships sometimes take 
months to reach their destination. 
V-Mail flies, goes farther in two 
hours than a surface ship ina day. 
V-Mail is photographed, hundreds 
of letters on a film—thousands of 
films go on one plane! If a plane is 
lost, a new film is sent; if a ship is 
lost, your letter is lost too. 

At the processing point nearest 
destination, reproductions of your 
letter are made, sealed, delivered 


private and personal, still newsy, 

















fresh from home. The government 
maintains this special fast service 
because quick delivery of letters to 
servicemen abroad means so much. 

You can get V-Mail forms at all 


5 


stationery, drug, department or 
& 10 cent stores. Or we will send 
a sample packet of six forms with 


our compliments. Address... 


Spe PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


== 2171 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. —=T 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, \ 


which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 














How’d you like to “sweat it 
out” with the Paratroopers?... 
step off into space on a combat 
mission? * Perhaps you, and 
we, could do it if we had to. 
But all that Uncle Sam asks of 
us is to buy more War Bonds, 
sacrifice a few comforts and 
produce for Victory! * The 
PAYNE plant has _ concen- 
trated on war production for 
two years. But PAYNE Gas 
Furnaces will be back... sur- 
passing even their pre-war 
standards of design, quality 
and performance. You can 
count on that. 


PAYIEHEAT 


> NEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP [7 








FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


| their promises 


the very 


| finishing each 

| up constantly. 
follow-up tickler for every job 
| you expect them to finish and 








| what they think, comparing, doo- 
| dling, They will bend 
| every effort trying to get some- 


worrying. 


| body else to make the decision for 
| them. 


| 
| 
} 


Such people have a place in 
| most offices. Sort them out, give 
| them jobs which they have no 
| decisions to make, where they can 
do the same thing 


again in the same way and they 


over and over 


will earn their small salaries. But 
do not give them responsibilities 
quickly, do not expect them to do 
| very much except what they are 
told to do. 
| sarily lazy in the physical sense, 
and they are often reliable and 

teady. They can’t help being the 
way they are, and usually there is 


They are not neces- 


| not too much an executive can do 
| about them. 

In any group there are certain 
people who can never get things 
|done on time. They cannot or- 
| ganize their own work. They de- 
lay starting jobs until the last 
minute. They dawdle, ponder, in- 
They 
| put off everything that is in any 


They 


| vestigate, think up alibis. 


| way out of the ordinary. 


are the people who sit up till mid- 


‘night on March 15 completing 
| their personal income tax returns. 
They are great promisers. Yet 
mean nothing and 


their alibis are, until you get to 


| know them, well nigh perfect. In 


|fact they are positively talented 
‘in thinking up bombproof alibis. 


They 


\lays on 


tend to blame their de- 


other people, and can 


' create a lot of trouble in an or- 


| ganization when they must meet 


people. 


schedules, work with other 


hice ec aT ya 
| They tend to be vague in giving 
| instructions, critical of others for 


things they themselves 
/do worst. 


Strictest discipline is the only 


| way to get results from people of 


this type. Give them’ written in- 


structions, with specific dates for 


task. Check them 


Put a note in the 


| then check them in plenty of time 


to take necessary action in case 
they are behind. 
Now comes a type of worker 


who puts grey hairs in every 


executive’s head. This is the per 
son who seems to do everything 
backward. If you ask him to get 
you a ticket to New York via th: 
New York Central he will quickly 
tell you about a friend who wen! 
to New York via the Erie an 
found it a wonderful route. As} 
50,000 letterhead 


the same as those you are no\ 


him to order 


using and he will come back lat 
and ask you if you don’t want t 
change the color. 

If you observe that it is a beau 
tiful day, he will promptly tel 
you that it is not so beautiful a- 
the same day last vear, or that i: 
will probably rain before sundown 
He is contrary, obstinate, opin 
If you le: 
him he will spend all afternoon dis 


ionated, argumentative. 


cussing and arguing about thi 
pettiest details of any propose: 
course of action. 

Such people are often reason 
ably well informed, have reason 
ably good judgment, and if give: 
half a chance will be very loyal to 
the company. Try to give the 
work they can do with as littl 
contact with others as possibl 
Expect them to stir up a certai 
amount of strife and jealousy i 
every group with which they work 
Load them with more work thi 
they can do. They will complain. 
grouse, and bicker, but in the cn 
will do the work, especially if « 
lowed to do it their own way. Bu 
do not give them jobs to do whic! 
must be done in a certain, pr 
scribed manner. When this is do: 
expect them to botch the job, 
some extent at least. Instructions. 
rules, regulations annoy and han 
per them. Yet they are not bri 
liant enough to be given too mu 
responsibility. 

In every group we will be like! 
to find at least one, and probab! 
more than one, person who di: 
likes change. They want to d 
everything just as it has alway- 
been done. They 


picious, fearful. They 


are timid, sus 
are seldo 
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late, are likely to be reliable, pa- 
tient, and willing to let the other 
fellow lead. They are upset almost 
to the point of illness when you 
ask them to change an established 
routine, do something in a new 
way, take over new work. Handle 
these people gently. Do not push 
them past their capacity, but re- 
member their capacities are often 
more than they themselves suspect. 
A good plan is to encourage them, 
huild up their confidence, add re- 
sponsibility to their jobs grad- 
ually, telling them at each step 
that you are well satisfied with 
their progress. They need en- 
couragement as flowers need sun. 

Every executive needs to re- 
member that more people are men- 
tally lazy than are physically lazy. 
Almost all of us will go to con- 
siderable trouble to 
avoid thinking or mental effort. 
Executives should be thankful for 
this trait in human nature, for if 
more people were willing to agitate 
their think tanks there would be 
less need for executives. We would 


physical 


need far fewer executives, bosses, 
supervisors. In planning work for 
the average person keep this in 
mind and break the work down so 
there is as little to remember as 
possible. Provide patterns, illus- 
trations, instructions, guidance. 
Reduce as much work as you can 
to sheer routine. Many executives 
cannot understand that some 
people love routine tasks, and are 
good at nothing until it has been 
reduced to routine, easy, simple, 
foolproof, and thought-proof. 

Again we should be thankful for 
such people in business, for busi- 
ness could not move without them. 
They do the tiresome, repetitive, 
oftentimes thankless jobs, which 
must be done. 

We need to remember this in 
business, that every person has 
some valuable trait, skill, aptitude 
—that no two people are always 
moved by the same motives or in- 
centives—that one needs to be 
given freedom, power to decide, to 
work his or her own way, while 
another needs to be supervised, 
watched, checked, followed up. 
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YOU WERE GOING TO 
FOLLOW THROUGH 


NOT ME, THATS 
your JoB! 


ah, 
WHO IS TAKING 
CARE OF WHAT ? 


SEARCH ME... 
NOTHING WAS PUT 
IN WRITING! 


...and | thought our conference 
settled those things! 


“, . . BUT APPARENTLY it was just another gab fest—a waste of our time and 
the company’s money. Nobody seems to know what was decided or who is to do 
what and when. That’s the last meeting of that kind I want in this office. I’m 
going to dictate a memo about it right now. 


“,. » AND HEREAFTER we’re going to 
write down the purpose of each con- 
ference—on paper. We’ll decide who is 
to be present, and set down—on paper 
—what information, figures or charts 
each man is to bring. Then we’ll put 
our decisions in writing, and report and 
check results—on paper.” 


IF TOO MANY of your business meet- 
ings degenerate into pointless talk, this 
Hammermill idea-book, ‘‘How to Har- 
ness a Conference,” will be useful to 
you. It suggests ways to plan and guide 
business conferences, get decisions 
quickly, turn decisions into action. Send 
for this helpful book, It’s free. 


—, 





Hammerm ill Pape 
Erie, Pa. 


whE 


Name_—— 
(Please attac 





r Co. \\ 


Please send me—fre 
Hammermill idea-book, 


h to, or write on, 


e—a copy of the Ml 


” 
“How to Harness 4 Conference. 


Position 


pany letterhead) AB-AP 


your com 











This Manual 








Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur- 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre- 


spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 


on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 

Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization— 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 

List of Abbreviations of U.S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 

Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols. 


Model Business Letters 

One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters. 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
ind will save hours and hours of time for 


both correspondents and stenographers. 


“Your Manual is tery S T 
complete and should in- 

crease the efficiency of all EN ON 
stenographers who have APPROVAL 
the opportunity and priv- 

ile getore idand study it.”’ 

Helen Bradley, Supre. ~ 5 oo 
Stenographic Dept 

The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


AVENSWOOD AVEMUE HICAGO @#, ILLINOIS 


Where Will We Find 


Postwar Salesmen? 


(Continued from page 21) 


as a result of a talk delivered at 
the Indianapolis Sales Executives 
Council by Mr. Smeeton who out- 
lined the need for more salesmen 
and told how investigations showed 
that college students did not re- 
gard a career in salesmanship fa- 
vorably. 

Forty-eight students are en- 
rolled in the two-hour course, in 
which an attempt is made to in- 
struct students in the fundamen- 
tals and techniques of personal 
selling. The men in sales positions 
who have given presentations of 
the various phases of personal sell- 
ing are invited to appear before 
the class to familiarize the students 
with practical applications of the 
material which they study in text- 
books on selling. 

At the end of the course the 
students, working in groups of 
two, make a sales presentation 
which is recorded. Then the re- 
cording is played for the purpose 
of illustrating the strong and 
weak points in each student’s 
presentation. This procedure af- 
fords the students an opportunity 
to put into actual practice what 
they have learned in the course. 
The students are also requested 
to submit written copies of their 
sales presentations, 

The course in salesmanship 
seems, from a study of the outline, 
comprehensive, sound, and _prac- 
tical. While of course one school’s 
effort to interest students and to 
prepare them for actual sales jobs 
is but a drop in the ocean of post- 
war need for salesmen, it is a start 
and should a large number of other 
schools offer a similar course it is 
believed that at least some of the 
prejudice against selling which 
now exists in the minds of college 
students can be obliterated. 

Mr. Smecton hopes to develop a 
system of “internships” for men 


and women interested in selling, 
these internships to be set up as 
follows: (a) Concerns which ari 
represented in the Indianapolis 
Sales Executives Council would 
sponsor young men and women who 
evince an interest in training for a 
‘areer in selling. (b) The young 
men and women who were spon 
sored and selected for the intern 
ships would take the prescribed 
program of study on the Blooming 
ton campus; this program of study 
to be interrupted, so to speak, af 
ter students had completed thei: 
junior requirements in the Schoo! 
of Business, by an interval of time, 
namely, a semester or three months 
spent working for their sponsors 

Many of the professions fo: 
which our young men and women 
are being trained are already over 
crowded. Yet the profession, o1 
trade, or business of selling has 
never been crowded. There hav: 
never been enough well trained. 
able salesmen to fill the demand 
And the demand is likely to b 
larger after the war than ever bi 
fore. Thus it would seem that th« 
work Mr. Smeeton and Indiana 
University have started deserves 
support by sales executives every 
where and a determined effort to 
spread the idea to other schools 

Government sponsored and fi 
nanced educational programs fo: 
returning service men may offer a 
big field for sales training. But at 
present something needs to be don 
to interest soldiers and sailors anid 
marines in selling. Many poten 
tially good salesmen now in tl 
services have expressed preferences 
for other fields or work, and shown 
no interest in salesmanship. 

Mr. Smeeton will be glad to 
correspond with sales executives 
and university executives who ma: 
be interested in inaugurating sim! 


lar courses elsewhere. 
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List of Enemy 
Patents Now 
Available 


¥ IS now possible to obtain | 
from the United States Govern- 


ment the manufacturing rights to 
some of the best and most recent 
foreign inventions. 
nominal. 

There are approximately 45,000 
patents and pending patent ap- 
plications, which were formerly 


owned by residents of enemy and | 


enemy occupied countries, but 


which were seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

All except those patents which 
been exclusively 


have already 


licensed to American firms prior to | 


their seizure are available for use 
by any American manufacturer on 
a non-exclusive basis. The enemy 
patents will not be returned to 
their former owners after the war, 
and are now being licensed on a 
royalty-free basis for the life of 
the patent. The only charge is an 
administrative fee of $15 for each 
patent licensed. 

A booklet, Patents at Work, has 
been prepared by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation and is avail- 
able without cost upon application 
to the nearest of the regional of- 
fices of the corporation. These of- 
fices are in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Denver, San Francisco, Detroit, 


Minneapolis, Seattle, Los Angeles. | 
. | 
These offices also have a classified | 


‘atalog of the patents available. 

Patents are 
“Abrading” to 
Tools” and cover almost every 
conceivable field. For 
there are 127 patents on amuse- 


classified 


ment devices and toys, 115 on | 


bleaching and dyeing, 1,181 on 
chemistry and carbon compounds, 
104 on buttons, 
clasps, 93 on firearms. 
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Charges are | 








from | 
“Woodworking | 


example, | 


buckles, and | 


Edison Electronic Voicewriter* 


offers Revolutionary Possibilities 


in Time Saving and Efficiency. 


Here is one postwar dream already 
come true—the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER, now becoming avail- 
able for business use! 

This electronic “secretary ina 
microphone” does more than take 
your dictation, speed your ideas into 
action, save precious executive and 
secretarial hours. It also records 
speeches, interviews, conferences, 
telephone conversations—to prevent 
mistakes and misunderstandings. 

If you are using Ediphone in your 


~ steps into 


now 


your office! 


business now, we need only say that 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
is Ediphone carried to its ultimate 
development. 

If the whole idea of Voice Writ- 
ing, with its time saving and better 
time management, is still untried 
with you, then you will get an en- 
tirely new conception of business 
practice with your first use of the 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Let an Ediphone representative tell 
you more about this practical appli- 
cation of electronics to every day 
business. Invite him in now—by mail- 
ing the handy coupon below. 


* Based on the Edison effect’ discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 and perfected by wartime research, 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. E4, W. Orange, N. J. 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Flec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- 


line business Operation. 
Name 


Address 


| Company 


“Out of the mind— 
into the mike” 














OFFI Pesesamnene Mas 


The office manager's life is not an easy one, to swipe and paraphase a sentence from 
Gilbert and Sullivan. No sooner has one set of problems been licked than another 


set, even more baffling, rises up to smite us. 


Here an authority, with an unusual 


opportunity to observe trends, talks about the immediate future in office jobs 





H. CONARROKE, director of 
service, Policy- 
holders Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
a long time member and second 
vice president, National Office 
Management Association, is one of 
the country’s keenest observers of 
office management trends. He has 
recently spoken before the Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, and Philadelphia 
chapters of NOMA. The ideas 
which follow are gleaned from his 
talks at these cities and passed 
on to our readers through the 
courtesy of both Mr. Conarroe 
and O. J. MeMunn of the National 


Office Management Association. 


® management 
Service 


* 


ERSONNEL PROBLEMS will 

rank first in any postwar plan- 
ning by office managers. Of pri- 
mary importance is the problem 
of returning service men. Most 
companies are committed to a pol- 
icy of reinstating these men in 
their old jobs. But how many of 
the service men will want to come 
back to their prewar employment 
and how many will be satisfied with 
the sedentary and unspectacular 
life of an office worker? It is diffi- 
cult to know what to expect in 
this connection. 


of 
ESEARCH COMMITTEE of 
NOMA is making a survey of 
this situation by undertaking to 
measure, by a sampling process, 
how many of those engaged in of- 
fice work prior to World War I 


46 


returned to this field after military 
service, either immediately or after 
various intervals. Results of this 
survey will be available shortly. 


* 
ORLD WAR Is 


were quite different from this 
war’s, it seems to the editor who 
had a spectacularly minor role in 
the other war, including less than 


conditions 


a year’s service thousands of miles 
away from any point where shots 
were being fired in anger. In the 
first place, there are men in this 
war who have already been in ser- 
vice more than three years. Few 
men in the other war served so 
long. Young men in the early 
twenties grow and develop mentally 
at a rapid rate during these years. 
Had a twenty-three-year-old office 
man stayed at home instead of 
going to war he would have en- 
joyed considerable promotion dur- 
ing the same period. Obviously he 
will want a job better than the one 
he left. And he may expect a good 
deal more money, too. 


* 
AR EMERGENCY employees 


—those hired to replace men or 
women called to the services—will 
form another group which will pre- 
sent problems, says Mr. Conarroe. 
He asks, “Were they hired with 
the distinct understanding that 
they were emergency employees, 
only?” We doubt if many were 
hired on that basis. But we sug- 
gest that it is now time for office 
managers to begin check-ups to 


determine which of these tem 
porary employees are good enoug): 
to be retained on the payroll per 
manently. Also, how many tem 
porary employees will want to 
leave their jobs when the war is 
over—that is, when their men 
come home from the war, when thx 
emergency is over, or when thi 
high pay due to time and a hal! 
for overtime no longer prevails? 
These are problems which will be 
easier solved the sooner they ar 
tackled. 


* 

ERSONNEL INVENTORY: 

Mr. Conarroe tells of one com 
pany which has already written to 
all its employees in the services, 
asking them whether they want to 
come back after the war and 
whether they have acquired an) 
new skills and responsibilities tha! 
might fit them for jobs differen! 
from those formerly held. The ma 
jority of replies received so fai 
indicate that the employees want 
to return to the same type of work 
they left. 


* 
 yemeogg DEMANDS may lb 


made as soon as salary r 
strictions are lifted to correct rea! 
or fancied salary inequalities dur 
ing the period of salary freezing 
There should be some orderly plan 
for meeting these demands. Re 
member, he warns, that the “take- 
home” pay may be reduced con- 
siderably when there are no mor 
hours of overtime each week, such 
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as many office workers have be- 
come accustomed to in the recent 
past. This is another problem of- 
fice managers must be prepared to 
meet. 


* 
IGHER STANDARDS may 


prevail soon after the war for 
fice employees. We know of com- 
panies which hire anybody these 
days. We know that many com- 
panies have lowered standards. We 
iave heard about tests for sten- 
ographers where any girl who 
«new the difference between a type- 
writer and a washing machine 
would be immediately hired as a 
iypist or stenographer! (It’s a 
zood story, anyway.) Mr. Conar- 
roe thinks that many office man- 
agers will want to raise standards 
is soon as more employees are 
available. He also suggests re- 
fresher courses for service men 
and women who may have become 
rusty on their previous work be- 
cause of spending several years in 
the service. 


* 


FFICE DISCIPLINE has 

bogged down badly, says Mr. 
Conarroe. With this we agree. 
Some offices seem to have no more 
discipline than you would find in 
a mob of bobby socks meeting 
Frank Sinatra at a train. Absen- 
teeism and tardiness have in- 
creased. Individual efficiency has 
slumped. Something will need to be 
done to correct this condition and 
to re-install a spirit of enthusiastic 
cooperation and pride of employ- 
ment, He declares that it may be 
worth while to investigate the 
practicability of adopting some of 
the wartime morale building and 
motivating devices to postwar 
conditions. Many of these have 
heen based on emotional appeals, 
hut he thinks that some good 


sound principles are involved, also. 
* 
OST CONSCIOUSNESS has all 


but disappeared in some offices 
with all the emphasis being laid on 
production. At least costs have 
become a secondary consideration. 
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are Essential Savings 


Hundreds of great corporations have 
turned to Cardineer as the most effi- 
cient means of handling records. Built 
on the wheel principle it houses 6000 
cards within easy reach of the oper- 
ator. In many concerns it has stepped 
up output of finding, posting and 
reference work as much as two and 
three times over old methods. Portable 


é 


—compact—speedy, Cardineer aids 


production by releasing workers for 
other essential jobs. Ready now for im- 
mediate delivery. Comes in five models. 


Write for full information. 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Ohio 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
ore free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 


Inventories 1), Costs 1), Payroll and Personnel (), 


Plant ond Equipment 1), Purchases (), Production CO. 


CARDINEER 
Rotar les 


DIEBOLD 


Fit the R 
TRA-DEX 
Vertical Visible Files 


FLEX-SITE 
Visible Book 
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We cannot begin too soon to cor- 
rect this attitude. This is an edu- 
cational process that calls for in- 
telligent planning. It cannot be 
accomplished Note: 
AMERICAN Business published an 
article “Training Men to Watch 


which 


overnight. 


Expense” attracted con- 
siderable attention and was widely 


reprinted. 


* 
gael JOBS FOR OFFICES will 


appear so rapidly after the 


war that many office managers 


may be caught unawares. For ex- 
ample, many companies will have 
to revise mailing lists from the 
bottom up. Lists which were good 
before the war will be so obsolete 
a few months after the war that 
entirely new lists will be needed. 
This in itself will mean a_ vast 
amount of work — _ compiling, 
checking, cutting new plates. There 
will be many announcements to be 
mailed, new catalogs to go out, 
new prices to be figured and used, 
and a good deal of cost work to 


be done to arrive at new prices. 
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The very survival of some busi- 
nesses will depend on how rapidly 
and how accurately these jobs are 
done. 


* 
FFICE MANAGEMENT in 


peace will be more important 
than it is today. Contract termi- 
nation, settlements, renegotiation, 
taxes, and similar matters will de- 
pend and lean heavily on the office 
records and the office personnel. 
Office managers have a great op- 
portunity to demonstrate to top 
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management the importance of the 
office of the company as a whole. 


* 


OW TO PLAN is no mystery, 

nor is any special technique 
needed. Here are some points made 
by Mr. Conarroe in connection 
with planning techniques: 1. Es- 
tablish the objective. Planning 
should have some ultimate aim or 
objective. There is no point in 
planning for its own sake. The 
goal should: be realistic and it 
should be practical. 2. Assign re- 


sponsibility. Planning must be o 
ganized the same as any other a 
tivity. This means an analysis « 
the activities involved and th 
specific assignment of each o 
some logical basis. 3. Define th 
scope of the program. If result 
are to be accomplished within 

reasonable time we must gua: 
against too wide a diffusion of th 
planning effort. 4. Develop tl 
facts. Facts as a basis for execu 
tive decisions are just as importan 
in planning operations as_ the 
are in any other phase of manag: 
ment. 5. Establish a_ timetabl 
Schedule each step of the plannin 
operation. Unless this is done tl 
job will not be completed and yo 
will find yourself right up agains 
“V” day without a program. 


* 
FFICE MACHINES whic 


have been difficult to procu: 
during the war will need wid 
scale replacement after the war, lv 
reminds us. Progressive companic- 
need to begin planning now, an 
Mr. Conarroe suggests that an in 
ventory of existing facilities, show 
ing location, present condition. 
and degree of utilization would 
provide a practical basis for a rx 
pair and replacement program. .\ 
similar program of deferred 1 
placement jobs would also be in 
order. 


* 
ILL LADINGS AND LABELS 


are often written as separat: 
jobs in most offices. Better way is 
to incorporate bills of ladings and 
labels in the original invoice form 
Poloron Products, Inc., New Ro 
chelle, New York, has one form 


which includes invoice, office copy. 


duplicate invoice, factory order. 
and pre-printed bill lading (i: 
triplicate). On the lines of the bi! 
lading for description of the a: 
ticles the company’s products a 
printed, thus saving typing th 
same list of articles in the ship 
ments over and over again. Shelb: 
Salesbook Company produced th 
form. 
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As contracts are canceled and overtime earnings disappear a whole new set of human 


relation problems calls for solution. This means that business needs to do an even 
better job of telling its story to employees, stockholders, and the public. It is not un- 
likely that the pattern for industrial relations for the next ten years will be determined 
by the way in which business now handles situations arising from cancellations 





Bank Loan Plan for 


Service Men 


Raymond E. Law, president 
of !!alsted Exchange National 
Ba of Chicago, recently an- 
nounced that his bank has set 
iside a fund of $20,000 for in- 
vestment in loans to returning 


service men to encourage them 
to enter small business ven- 
tures. 

Requirements will include: 
Clean past record, honorable 
discharge showing good con- 
duct, preferably some capital, 
and the assurance that the 
money which is loaned is going 
into the service man’s business. 
Interest will be 6 per cent. 
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From 1930 to 1943 plants and employees have produced goods valued at 
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This income received from the sale of these goods to 
customers was divided like this 
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How Republic Steel ‘Company visualizes its story to workers 
in one comprehensive chart showing disposal of its income 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 


Talks Frankly About Postwar Jobs 


Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company’s house 
magazine the 3-M Megaphone 
recently carried a comprehen- 
sive article which offers sound 
suggestions to other companies 
desiring to take employees in- 
to their confidence about the 
chances for postwar jobs. 

The company makes no wild 
promises, nor does it paint a 
gloomy picture. Rather, it says, 
with candor, “No one knows 
how long the war will last; 
what its cost will be; what 
changes may occur in_ the 
economic picture before it is 
over; nor what conditions will 
prevail at its welcome conclu- 
sion. So no one can give any 
of us—either the company or 
its employees—positive assur- 
ance as to how much business 
there will be or how many of 
us will have jobs. 

“But 3-M Company is mak- 
ing postwar plans. Big plans— 
and they are loaded with op- 
timism based on the assump- 
tion that current restraint on 
private enterprise and _initia- 


tive will be removed, or at 
least relieved, both as to work- 
ing capital and working men 
and women. 

“Determined to continue to 
be the growing company it was 
when the war interrupted its 
progress, our company is mak- 
ing plans and earmarking 
funds for new construction the 
minute such procedure is made 
possible by the lifting of war- 
time building restrictions. 

“Postwar plans of 3-M Com- 
pany now contemplate the ex- 
penditure of more than $7,000,- 
000 for new construction and 
equipment and expansion of 
existing facilities.” 

The story then goes on to 
describe in some detail and to 
tell the proposed locations of 
new plants to be constructed, 
and to explain some of the 
company’s postwar problems. 
All in all, the entire story 
seems to give the worker a new 
confidence in his job and in his 
company; yet does not hold out 
impossibly optimistic hopes to 
any worker. 


Westinghouse Announces New 


Retirement Plan 


The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company has 
announced it is prepared to put 
into effect a new retirement 
annuity plan, subject to the 
approval of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Designed to supplement pay- 
ments under the Federal So- 


cial Security Act, which are 
based only on the first $3,000 
of an employee’s annual pay, 
the new plan would provide 
pension payments on regular 
earnings in excess of $3,000 a 
year. The plan was announced 
in the company’s fifty-eighth 
annual report to stockholders. 
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SYSTEM wwe Brits Winaguma Mo 


An efficient business is one which does many small things well, with executives 
not too busy to watch details, but too big to become petty. Such a business moves 
rapidly, without seeming hurried, demands good discipline, but fostersa human ap- 
proach to the day’s problems and work. It is from such organizations that we glean 
the many ‘‘small’’ ideas, short cuts, promotional plans, and helps published here 














Here’s a preview of the well lighted postwar drug store, if designer J. Gordon 
Lippincott has hit the mark for lamp department of General Electric Company 


l. Better Lighting for 
Postwar Interiors 


THE General Electric Company’s lamp 
department engaged ten nationally fa- 
mous architects to design simple, prac- 
tical, functional lighting effects in a 
wide variety of postwar interiors. Seven 
of the ten architects already have sub- 
mitted plans. 

Helmuth Bartsch of Holabird & Root 
has designed a new and _ imaginative 
treatment for modern living in a post 
war residence. 

Morris Sanders has incorporated the 
elements of good theatre in the grocery 
field, planned a well balanced, well 
lighted postwar food store. 

J. Gordon Lippincott of Dohner and 
Lippincott has created a distinctive yet 
practical plan for a drug store which 
promises unusual display and merchan 
dising possibilities. 

Egmont Arens has designed a medium 
department store, given it al] the flair 
and force of the best lighting to enable 
it to compete on equal terms with larger 
merchandisers. 

William Edward Kapp has devoted his 
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talents to the planning and illuminating 
of an efficient and economical office, a 
workroom where paper-work routines 
can be accomplished with fewer errors 
in less time. 

C. A. Carpenter of Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White has evolved a new light- 
ing technique and treatment in his plan 
for a medium department store, which 
coordinates high levels of light for selling 
and store traffic control. 

N. A. Owings of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill has designed a five-room, $5,000 
home, lighted for comfort and con- 
venience in the best modern manner for 
postwar living. 

Immediately upon completion of the 
plan, all essential data will be released 
to architects, contractors, utility, and 
lighting men. Coordination of the activity 
is in the hands of the lighting equipment 
promotion committee of the General 
Electric Company’s Lamp Department 
in Cleveland. 

This activity on the part of General 
Electric is an example of a concrete, 
valuable type of planning for postwar 
sales which in no way interferes with the 
job on hand of winning the war. 


2. Standard Practice 
Book at Martin’s 


GLENN L. MARTIN COMPAS 
famed aircraft builders at Baltimore, 
a two volume collection of company | 
cedures and policies which concern 
most every conceivable organizati: 
matter. It seeks to cover every nor 
situation that can arise within the 
ganization and settle it in advance. 

This is done by the simple process of 
setting down in black and white ‘hi 
duties and responsibilities of each gro) 
or department toward all of the other 
groups or departm:nts with which 
deals. 

There are hundreds of copies, 
every supervisor and foreman has one of 
the sets ready for constant referenc 
Situations covered include practically 
everything from the routing of hundre:s 
of thousands of purchase requisitions 
written out each year to the handling of 
the many thousands of tools used in the 
factories. 

Every move is reduced to as few ani 
as simple steps as possible. Many rules 
define vacations, sick leaves, purchase of 
tools, workmen’s compensation, and re 
reational activities. The routine side of 
bomber building is also covered, includ 
ing requisitions for material, placing of 
purchase orders, handling of materials 
when they are received, disbursements 
to shops, ete. 


3. Salary Review Plan 
For Merit Raises 


A WELL-KNOWN insurance company 
follows this plan in insuring fair treat- 
ment for all employees deserving salary 
raises. Once a month the payroll dep:rt- 
ment makes up a set of salary review 
sheets by departments and _ divisi 
These sheets show date of employn 
name, job number, salary maximum «nd 
minimum, three previous salary chan: 
and present salary of each employe 
the division. Employees whose emp! 
ment anniversary falls in current mov!) 
are listed at the top of the sheet. Su; 
visors go over these lists, studying a 


t 
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o! policy suggestions for appropriate 
sslary increases which accompanies the 
sheets. Each supervisor makes recom- 
ndations, including a brief statement 
ing his reasons for raises where they 
suggested. Supervisors then take 
se sheets with their recommendations 
their superiors for discussion and ap- 
yal. Each supervisor is expected to 
e the necessary facts to defend each 
ommendation. The sheets then go to 
personnel officer for final checking 
iinst attendance records, merit rating 
iorts, and other records on personnel, 
| he determines whether or not the 
ommendations are in line with over-all 
icy of the company. He summarizes 
recommendations for submission to 
- president of the company. After final 
1 proval the sheets are returned to the 
roll department for the necessary 
nges. The supervisor is also notified 
this time so that le may spread the 
«i news without delay to the em- 
vees concerned. 


4. Check List for 
Meeting Plans 


13}. CAUSE business holds so many meet- 
ings as a part of routine, and because 
s) many business men attend meetings 

; part of their work, it seems worth 
while to repeat a list of checking points 

ut holding meetings. 

i. Appoint some one to inspect meeting 
room, checking seating, speaker’s table, 
lighting, and all necessary properties 
such as rostrum, speaker’s stand, water, 
projectors, microphones, if used. Do not 
wait until meeting begins to test public 
iddress system. 

2. Have some one appointed to check 
temperature, ventilation, ash trays, and 
distribution of any programs, booklets, 
exhibits, or other charts. Remember that 
the temperature of rooms rises as the 
crowd gathers. Warm, stuffy rooms bring 
on drowsiness in the audience. Ventilate 
rooms well before meeting, even to the 
point of bringing the temperature down 
to discomfort at the beginning if neces- 
sary. Provide for adequate ventilation, 
issuming that nearly every visitor to the 
meeting will smoke. 

3. Warn all speakers, masters of cere- 
mony, and leaders to shorten introduc- 
tory remarks. Many meetings are need- 
lessly delayed by thoughtlessly long in- 
troductions. Plan these introductions, if 
possible, for brevity. 

t. Schedule rest periods at least every 
two hours. Do not start a meeting at 
9 AM., expecting it to continue until 
noon without a constant procession of 
people leaving the room. 

5. If a company meeting is dismissed 
for an hour or so with another meeting 
to follow, announce a door prize, or some 
other feature to insure prompt attend- 
ince of the second session. Otherwise 
people will be late. One plan is to an- 
nounce that a record will be kept at the 
door of arrival time for every person 
who is attending. 
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--- and go on home 


--- when WE 


When you call us, when you use. our 
figure-typing service (either or both) 

you’d pay us ONLY when we 
work for you. 


No retainer required, no extra hold- 
ing salary, no fees ... we earn, you 
pay, when we produce. 

Yet, when emergencies, peak loads 
stalk into your office . you call 
WORKMAN and go on home to din- 
ner, to a cigar, to her, to a movie. 
So do your people. 


to her...to dinner...to a cigar...to a movie 
work for you. 


For we shoulder your peaks, your 
figure-typing troubles . . . using our 
smart and intelligent and competent 
supervisors and operators (and 
machines). 


You pay for those only when they’re 
at work for you. Put it all in the back 
of your mind. Cal] us when there’s 
emergency need. There’s peace of 
mind, and money saving, and time 
saving, and figures and typing fast. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO Phone WAB. 2490 
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Every Key Reference 


in books, card files, portfolios, 
sales presentations, etc. with 
Genuine—Original 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


Save time wast- 

ed thumbing 

through rec- 

ords, Sotdens 

plan files, work 

sheets or books. 
Any index needed is made and 
attached in a moment when you 
use clean, convenient MAK-UR- 
OWN Tabs. 


See your Stationer—Equip 
every desk with MAK-UR- 
OWN. 


\ 
E VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC 
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Save time . . . save money... be sure of 
best results by standardizing on Burroughs 
for every carbon paper requirement. An 
order for as little as $10 worth of Bur- 
roughs Clean-Copy Carbon Paper gives 
ou a discount of 10% through Sesconshes 
iscount Purchase Plans. You can save 
up to 40% on larger orders. Get the facts 
from your local Burroughs office today. or. 
if you prefer, write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32. Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Postwar planning for the office manager includes an inventory of all machines and 
equipment, with estimates of replacement costs for modernized machines to speed 
the work of conducting peacetime business. Many office managers have begun this 
job, and have set up funds for procurement of needed machines when available 








Handy Ladder Truck for 
Lamp Maintenance 


FOR offices equipped with fluorescent 
lighting here is a new piece. of equip- 
ment that speeds lamp renewal and re- 
duces the risk of breakage. It is a com- 
bined truck and ladder. When extended 
as a ladder the supply of fluorescent 
tubes is held upright in a rack so that 
the maintenance man may reach a tube 
from his position on the ladder. This 
saves much climbing back and forth. 
When the old tube is removed it is placed 
in the rack. When one fixture has been 
serviced the ladder is folded, and becomes 
a sort of truck, equipped with casters. 
Grasping the ends of the ladders as one 
would a wheelbarrow the maintenance 
man pushes it on to the next station where 
lamps need renewal. Most companies use 
two men in fluorescent lamp maintenance, 
but with the Ultramar Lamp Carrier 


only one man is necessary. There are 
four models of the carriers; six, eight, 
ten, and twelve feet high. Order the one 
that is most suitable for your ceiling 
height. Manufactured and sold by Ultra- 
mar Manufacturing Company. A folder 
is available upon request. 


Two Colors in One 
Duplication 


IT IS possible to produce two colored 
copies on any spirit or liquid duplicator 
by the use of Panama-Beaver Uni- 
Masters. No change of carbon is needed. 
Essential parts of the form or message 
may be duplicated in contrasting colors 
for emphasis, for special instructions, or 
for attention getting value. Free samples 
of the Uni-Masters will be furnished by 
the manufacturers, Manifold Supplies 
Company, upon request by users of 
spirit or liquid duplicators. 


Withholding Tax 
Calculator 


SAID to offer a faster way to com; 
withholding taxes a new calculator ca 
the Telculator is being offered by 
Telculator Company. With this de 
taxes on weekly and semi-monthly | 
rolls may be computed to the nea 
dollar of wages. 

The Telculator tax charts have 
Victory tax computations as well as | 


20 per cent withholding tax. This feattre 


saves a great deal of time in compl 


with the regulations of the Withholding 


Tax Law which provides that the 


withheld shall be the larger of the fol- 


lowing: 


1. Twenty per cent of the wages in 


excess of family status exemptions; or 


2. Three per cent of the excess over the 


Victory tax exemptions. 


By actual tests on a weekly payroll 
of 6,436 employees, 500 payroll records 
were processed per hour. In this plant 
two employees were released from the 
payroll office for other work. This time 


saving is very welcome today when « 
perienced office help is at a premiu 
Any person can become an expert 


culator operator in a few minutes’ prac 


tice. One hand slides the wage sca! 
the proper code number on_ the 
column so the operator can read 


amount of tax to be deducted opposite 
the amount of wages earned. This met)od 


leaves the other hand free to copy 
amounts. 

The manufacturer, Telculator ( 
pany, offers the Telculator to Amer 
Business readers on thirty days’ tri 
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A New Use for 
Copyholder 


IILE copyholders for typewriters 
e been in use for many years, many 
lographers have recently begun the 
ctice of using them for notebooks. A 
uular device for this purpose, as well 
for holding sheets to be copied, is the 
y-Right holder which rests on rubber 
t, so as not to mar furniture, and is 
ipped with a stationary line-finder, 
iys at eye level. Two levers raise or 
‘r the copy as required. A number of 
ze users Claim that use of this copy- 
ler increases typing output as much 
30 per cent. The devices come in six 
s to accommodate the widest copy 
erally used or for notebooks or sheets 
to a width of 12 inches. It is especially 
ful when copying statistical reports 
similar sheets as wide as 36 inches. 
editors will be glad to forward re- 
sts for prices and information to the 
nufacturers, or readers may inquire 
lirect to the manufacturers, Copy-Right 
nufacturing Company. 


New Salt Tablet 
Dispenser 


BECAUSE it has become standard 
practice in many organizations to offer 
salt tablets for employees during hot 
wether, readers will be interested in the 
new sanitary salt tablet dispenser now 


being offered by Standard Safety Equip- 
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ment Company. Made in two sizes—1,500 
and 350 tablet capacity—the dispenser 
has a transparent window in front which 
facilitates inspection at all times to see 
if and when supply needs replenishing 

The transparent discharge cover helps 
prevent dropping and contamination of 
tablets. It also helps eliminate the tablet 
wastage which occurs when the em 
ployee takes out two or three tablets 
more than he can use at the time. The 
all-plastic construction discourages con 
densation of moisture and also means 
there are no restrictions on deliveries. 
The smaller size is for use near drinking 
fountains which service about twenty or 
less people, and the larger size for areas 
where employee traffic is greater. Tablets 
are supplied in suitable packages, either 
salt or combination salt and dextrose, as 
desired. 


Typewriter Making 
Resumed 


ALTHOUGIHL a limited number of type 
writers have been authorized for manu 
facture by L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., since that company com 
pleted its war contracts, it is still im- 
possible to buy these machines without 
approval from the War Production 
Board. Many typewriters are still needed 
by the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis 
sion, and other governmental depart 
ments and agencies and all production is 
being allotted to such uses. In the case 
of many other office machines deliveries 
are reasonably good, however. 


Y and E Sorting Device 


Speeds Many Jobs 


OFFERED with the claim that even un- 
skilled operators can sort as many as 
800 pieces per hour, the new Yawman 
and Erbe Sort-O-Mat is a valuable addi- 
tion to any filing department or to any 
other department of business where there 
is any volume of sorting to be done. 

The Sort-O-Mat index consists of 26 
A to Z primary guides which are equiva- 
lent to the first letters of surnames and 
358 secondary guides representing the 
second letters of surnames. In sorting 
the name BISHOP, for example, the “B” 
primary group is first located and the 
material dropped into the tray behind 
the secondary guide. When less than 
3,000 pieces are to be sorted, this method 
of operation will bring the material into 
close alphabetical arrangement. 

In sorting more than 3,000 pieces, 169 
additional secondary guides are em- 
ployed. The first operation involves sort- 
ing for the first two letters of the names, 
as already described. The sorting trays 
are then cleared and each primary group 
of material is sorted through the index 
a second time to the third and fourth 
letters. On this second sort the name 
BISHOP would fall behind the secon- 
dary “H” guide in the primary “S” sec- 
tion. This two-operation method brings 
all the material into the same close al- 
phabetical arrangement as does the two- 
letter sort when a smaller amount of 
material is involved. 








TRY 
RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX 
on our money back guarantee 





NEW 
1944 MODEL 
PRICE $19.50 


Order a RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX today. See 
for yourself how it saves hundreds of man hours 
in payroll tax computations. You'll be delighted 
with its performance. 

@ Cannot become obsolete—has changeable chart. 

@ Operates by a flick of the finger. 

@ Brings exact computation to eye level. 

@ Operate with either left or right hand while writing 
with the other. 

@ Faster than any other device. 

@ 20%, of chart area visible at all times. 

@ Handsome walnut cabinet—occupies no more 
desk space than a book. 

@ Lacquered charts that fit around drum. 

@ Simple—Easy turning—No protruding knobs. 

@ Complete all-in-one unit with exact computation 
charts and official tables for weekly, bi-weekly, 
and semi-monthly pay periods. 

ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Mail your order today. If you are not completely 

satisfied we will refund your money. 


RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 


141 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 3, Ill. 





“Photo-copies enabled me to act on 
important matters quickly. Be sure 
to send photo-copies of all important 
mail.” Executives use photo-copies 
todothings faster, moreaccurately! 
Make A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters, inquiries, orders, blue- 
prints, sketches, accounting records 
and data for all departments or 
branches. Safeguard originals; save 
time; avoid mistakes. Any boy or 
girl makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. A-PE-CO is in- 
dispensable in thousands of indus- 
tries. Get this new business habit. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! ¢ 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-44, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
in Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Lid. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 











To Postwar Minded 
Sales Executives 


NOW To keep the mass of information 
and data you are accumulating on markets 
new product developments, sales training 
ideas, post-war sales strategy in an orderly, 
readily accessible manner, use AICO In- 
sertable Index Tabs, the original tubular 
edge index. Titles can be easily changed as 
your data requires further segregation. 
Your stationery dealer has AICO Insertable 


Indexes 


ON ob ia DAY Plan for AICO 
INDEXES and AICO Visiflex Sheet Pro- 
tectors for Sales Presentations, Catalogs, 
Sales Manuals, etc.—they offer speedy 
reference, quick access bility and smart, 


clear appearance that produces sales. 


PRODUCTS 
Aico Grip Tab- 
bing, Loose Leaf 
Indexes, Desk 

G. J. AIGNER COMPANY pads and Acces. 

503 S. Jefferson St. sories, Shop 

Chieago 7, Ilinois Ticket Holders 

World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
Index Tabbing 

dico Products Are Available at Your Stationers 








Personnel Procedures 


CLINIC 


..» again offers personnel men 
and women an exceptionally in- 
tensive training course in Job 
Evaluation, Merit Rating, Aptitude 
Tests, Supervisory Training, Em- 
ployee Morale, Sales Selection 
and Personnel Research. It is 
held at restful Nippersink Lodge, 
near Genoa City, in Wisconsin, 
just sixty-five miles northwest of 
Chicago, August 12 to 26. 


Auk {or detais Oe 


Reservations Will Be Accepted 
In Enrollment Sequence 


ASSOCIATES 
20 No. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


Easiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





NEW CATALOG of inter-communica- 
tion systems illustrates and describes 
fifteen different models manufactured by 
Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co. Especially fea- 
tured is the new C-410 Coordinator sys- 
tem which may be built up progressively 
from one master station and one sub- 
station by adding additional substations 


is needed. 
* . * 


“PLANNING THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR BUSINESS” formulates six con- 
crete steps in postwar planning by in- 
dustrial employers and gives detailed 
suggestions. The booklet was prepared 
for the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment by a special committee of the 
Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, which is now working on a 
similar booklet for wholesalers and re- 
tailers. This booklet represents part of 
the CED program which is aimed at a 
postwar production level of at least a 
third more than that of 1940, It is ob- 
tainable through the local Committees 
for Economic Development now organ- 
ized in over 1,400 communities through- 
out the country. 


~ 


GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUN- 
DATION claims in a new report that 
with few exceptions every plant can im- 
prove its productivity from 25 to 50 per 
cent by the elimination of common waste 
factors, and substantiates this by a dis- 
cussion of typical waste-producing situa- 
tions in actual plants. A particularly 
valuable section of this report “How 
Waste Reduction Boosts Production” is 
a list of “225 searching questions to help 
you track down and control unsuspected 
wastes in your entire company’s opera- 
tions.” 
- 


IF YOU USE WIRE ROPE in your 
operations you will want a copy of the 
Macwhyte pamphlet containing reprints 
of its current advertisements on the con- 
servation of wire rope. These ads are 
really highly informative articles on the 
various aspects of the best wire rope 


usage. 
* > * 


“BUTADIENE AND STYRENE for 
Buna S Synthetic Rubber from Grain 
Alcohol” is a 44-page booklet explaining 


what the Carbide and Carbon Chemic.:|s 
Corporation rubber plants are doing snd 
what their place is in the government’ 
rubber program; also, the processes 
making butadiene and styrene. The book 
let is generously illustrated and cont 

a helpful glossary. 


* 


“COLD MAGIC” is a handsome 52-) 
booklet describing the diversified rok 
refrigeration and air conditioning in 
war effort, from “bringing the str 
sphere to earth” to “freezing dimens):») 
in precision manufacture.” Offered 
the York Corporation. 


+ . 


WATERFOIL, a “unique treatment 
exterior masonry surfaces” is descr 
in a folder offered by A. C. Horn (¢ 
pany. This protective coating welds it 
by chemical action to masonry surfa 
at the same time permitting the ma 
ry to “breathe.” It is claimed that 
this coating old building exteriors 
be restored to a new appearance. 


* * * 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT, « 
the most efficient, is useless unless so: 
one who understands its use is im 
diately available in an emergency. WV .l- 
ter Kidde & Company will send upon 
quest its booklet, How to Teach | 
Fighting, which covers thoroughly 
technique of teaching workers by actual 
demonstration exactly what to do in 

of fire. 


* * * 


CONDENSED CATALOG on air « 
ditioning, refrigeration, and space h« 
ing has been released by Carrier ( 
poration. Information is presented 
handbook style for quick reference, 
sixteen general sizes and types of build- 
ing space listed and typical installations 
illustrated. Bibliography of special pub- 
lications and magazine articles dealing 
with choosing proper equipment is in- 
cluded. 


ASSEMBLY OF WIREBOUND 
BOXES is shown in a series of informa- 
tive charts offered by General Box Com- 
pany. These service charts, clearly writ- 
ten and full of instructive photographs, 
are assembled in an attractive portfolio 
designed to be especially helpful to new- 
comers in the shipping room. 


* * * 


A SIMPLE BAR DEVICE which with 
the use of Speedifold forms and car}on 
will convert a standard typewriter 

a continuous form machine is deseri)ed 
in a folder offered by Pacific Manifol: 
Book Co., Inc. This simple method 
vides “floating” carbons for use bet 
the several parts of multi-part set 
continuous forms. Used for the wri'in 
of payroll checks, invoices, purchase 
ders, sales contracts, and other busi 
forms in continuous styles of from 

to seven parts. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Ave Your ac toey =~ 


reakable spring Jaws 

) them firmly to cards but 

it removal or rearrangement. 

» openings covered by trans- 

t pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
«rtable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
sires, Lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

o responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (6 or less) 2 cents each 
used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


AS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 368, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


<C) 
aa" FILE 
>. ae 


SIGNALS 





Labels—AIl Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE comm ENGRAVED oe ROLL oes 


OMPHINS szavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 





Photocopying 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 





SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


t= WRITE 202 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


April 1944 


“PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
RECORDS AND ROUTINES” are 
thoroughly covered in a 64-page book 
prepared by Remington Rand Ine. Every 
phase of purchasing is described and 
typical forms and files for its control 
illustrated. This book is made even more 
valuable for reference by a complete 
index. 


“MANAGING A WAR With the Help 
of Printing” is the theme of a new 
book offered by S. D. Warren Company, 
which describes management as one of 
the three essential components of profi 
cient warfare and printing as an indis- 
pensable aid to management. The ex 
hibits illustrated are grouped in the 
classifications of printing required ‘for 
the management of: (1) War produc 
tion; (2) Military forees; and (3) Ci- 
vilian forces. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY and its effect 
on paper stock are interestingly dis- 
cussed and amusingly illustrated in an- 
other of the helpful Hammermill book 
lets. The various troubles caused by an 
unstable moisture content of the air, 
their remedies, and handy tables of what 
can be done to decrease effects of both 
low and high relative humidity are given. 


BETTER “SEE-ABILITY”— what it 
means to management and how to 
achieve it—is shown in a booklet, issued 
by Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, which illustrates how bet- 
ter lighting results in better workman- 
reduces acci- 


ship, more production; 


dents; conserves critical materials. 


DIEBOLD, INC., shows the advantages 
of its Cardineer rotary files in a folder 
entitled “Oh, what a Beautiful Morning” 
illustrating the compact organization and 
flexibility of this equipment. 


AN EXCELLENT SERVICE for 
executives is the Executives’ War Digest, 
a four-page bulletin of timely news and 
information of particular significance to 
the business man. These bulletins are 
issued twice monthly by Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, and come punched 
for filing in a binder for easy reference. 
The War Digest is edited and published 
for Edison by Julian Brodie of Green- 
Brodie, Inc. The editors will be glad to 
forward your request to Edison. 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded, 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. &th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 


Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Posteard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Printing 





UP TO 500% SAVINGS in clerical time, 
printing, postage, office supplies—many other 
advantages with the Transcript Postal-gram. 
Just send postal for full details. OKAY COM- 
PANY, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 





Mailing Lists 





UNLIMITED COVERAGE of Responsive lists. 
Please specify needs. ASSOCIATED SER- 
VICES, 741 Gott, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MAILING LISTS AND PROSPECT LISTS 
Built for your business). LOKKE CO., 2417 
N. Lawndale, Chicago. 





Business Opportunities 





CAPITAL SEEKERS—Interested in raising 
$25,000 or more for a legitimate project should 
write to AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater 
Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Rubber Stamps 





CUSHIONED, 3 Lines 45c, two inches length, 
FEDERICH MFG. CO., P. O. Box 412-AA, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Home 
see 


WITH 


DO/MORE 





Domore provides the big “extra” in Seating 
Service—the personal application of the chair to 


the user. That is how you get more . To derive 
the greatest benefits, chairs must be properly fitted 
to the individual and his work. Domore repre- 
sentatives have had special instruction in the art 
of chair application. To fight fa- 
tigue, and thus increase working 
efficiency, call your local Domore 
representative for a demonstration 


Write FOR FOLDER 


Describes Domore Seating Service 
and current models. Send Today! 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, 
INC., Dept. A., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 


DO/MORE 





DOMORE CHAIR CO., INC. 
Dept. 403-A., ELKHART, IND. 


Please send your latest folder describ- 
ing Domore Seating Service. 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


1 
| 
NAME | 
| 


0 Twenty-Minute 
Lessons in 


za BOOKKEEPING 


APOCKET course of 20 short, easy lessons 
on query fundamental of bookkeeping. 
signed by a C.P.A. for the busy man or woman 
wn. wants an understanding of accounts, it 
should serve as an excellent foundation for 
emergency training of bookkeeping personnel. 
Lessons cover the essential features of operating 
a set of books, debit and credit, preparing 
simple financial statements, inventory, expense 
and income, accruals, partnership and. corpora- 
tion accounts. € ompletion of lessons will make 
easier any subsequent study in a 





* questions 





Send for a copy; mail this form $]-50 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ame 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


Send me Beach's 20 Twenty-Minute Lessons in 
Bookkeeping. On re ccipt I will pay postman $1.50 i 
plus a few cents C. O . charges. If not satisfied, 
I may return book within 3 » days. (Sent postpaid tf you 
remit with order. Same guarantee M926 . 


Name 5 
(please prin) L 
City « i 

Address ate i 
—e mee ee eR ee ee eee ee 








BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS TODAY 











MEW BOOKS 


YOUR BUSINESS AND POSTWAR 
READJUSTMENT. Edited by Leverett 
S. Lyon, James M. Barker, and Guen- 
ther Baumgart. Mr. Lyon is chief execu- 
tive officer of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce; Mr. Barker is chairman of 


the board, Allstate Insurance Company; 
and Mr. Baumgart is manager of the 
War Problems Service of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. Their book 


was read before publication by men who 
carry heavy responsibilities 
daily, such as Ralph Budd of the Bur- 
lington Railroad; Bertram Cahn, presi- 


dent, Kuppenheimer; W. A. Patterson, 


business 


president, United Air Lines; John 
Holmes, president, Swift & Companv. 

I pany 
Their suggestions were included in the 


final manuscript before publication. It 
is a book especially useful for distribu- 
tion to all executives in a company who 
may have some duties and responsibility 
for postwar readjustment. 
One chapter is especially concrete and 
valuable in informing business about VT 
loans. This chapter was contributed by 
Mark A. Brown, vice president, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. Many midwest 
business men know Mr. Brown 
unusually capable bank officer whose ad- 
vice to many businesses has helped them 
tremendously. Perhaps the most imme- 
diately valuable part of the book is a 
check list of questions for executives to 
planning. These questions, 


action and 


as an 


guide them in 
it seems to us, should be put to all the 
responsible executives in every business, 
with special assignments to different de- 
partment heads. They will be extremely 
valuable in pointing up each executive’s 
responsibility for certain phases of post- 
war readjustments. More than that, the 
themselves give executives a 
the problems which 


broad picture of 


business must face beginning 


every 
first day that it receives a cutback, as 
work order, or a cancellation. Univer 
of Chicago Press. $1.00. 


THE COLUMNISTS. By Charies 
Fisher. We 
several of the 
political writers, 


venture the assertion 
best known 
ind military progne 
around with redde 
for their whims, foil 
foolish predicti: 


column 
cators are going 
faces these days, 
bad guesses, mistakes, 
prejudices are held up to 
ridicule and a most critical analysis 

Mr. Fisher. He has probed the per 

alities, laid bare the background d 
prejudices, and analyzed the mistakes of 
Thompson, Winchell, Lippmann, Ly«s, 
Walker, Kent, Sullivan S, 
Mark—and several others, 
He tells how Dorothy Thompson ovce 
wrote that Hitler—can’t you just hear 
her saying “Mistuh Hitlah”—could ne. er 
amount to much, that Germany wo. 
him, and 


consider 


Pearson, 
the sainted 


never follow 
Bruning would hold on 
world knows to its sorrow, «id 
lead Germany, and Bruning was box 

out of power a few after Miss 
Thompson pronounced her verdict. 

tells how Major Elliott once wrote 

Germany could not handle the Frere! 
Army, which he referred to as the 
in the world, and once thought all 
needed for were 300 N 
planes and 2,700 Army planes. But 
all the 


at people who write the 


as the 


months 


defense 


all Mr. Fisher’s sarcasm, and 
he pokes 
umns, he seems eminently fair and more 


than careful to give every man his just 


due. To business men who read these 
writers we recommend = this — book 
heartily. Howell Soskin, New York. $2.5 


that Chancei!or 
forever. Hit «r, 
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